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Six Li 
SUCCESS Talk for Farm Boys.— 
A This is the personal letter to 
farm boys about which we told 
you last week, and from which, we 
promised you, many boys and many 
grown men would get untold help 
toward making the biggest decision 
of a life-time. Those who have al- 
ready decided for the right will find 
strength and reassurance in this 


heart-to-heart talk about the most 
important question 


Livestock Suggestions for August.— 
Do you know the biggest problem 
of Southern farm owners? If your 
pastures are running short, how 
will you keep up the cattle? Do 
you know that now is the time to 
prepare for late winter and early 
spring grazing? These are a few 
of the many practical questions 


answered by Dr. Tait Butler. . Page : 


“Uncle John Was Right.’—So says 
Mr. F, H. Jeter who made a trip 
through the Corn Belt sometime 
ago. “I saw, as Uncle John did,” 
writes Mr. Jeter, “two men out 
there cultivating one large field, 
and doing it well. One man sat at 
his tractor breaking up the land, 
while the other followed in the dis- 
tance with four horses, pulverizing 
the soil and getting the seedbed in 
shape for corn. They actually look- 
ed lonesome in those fields.’”’. .Page 


For Ambitious Farm Boys and Their- 
Fathers.—Go to college. A father 
cannot invest his money in any 
better way than in giving his 
sons the right kind of education. 
“Agricultural colleges now offer 
thoroughly well-rounded two-year 
courses in practical agriculture 
and some offer excellent one-year 
courses.” Take advantage of this 
offer ieicsens Te 
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The Unfortunate Manner.—“I know 
a family,” says Mrs. Hutt, “where 
the young people of it are paving 
their ways for hard and thorny 
roads through life simply because 
of unfortunate manners. On all 
this earth, there is no one so high 
that he does not pay the price of 
rudeness; no one so low that he 
does not profit by being courteous. 
A smile is better than a frown, and 
courteous manner worth more than 
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Live Messages for North Carolina 
Readers.—For lack of space, we 
cannot print all of the worth-while 
things said at the convention. But 
we have printed some very import- 
ant facts that are of interest to 
every North Carolina farmer and 
farm woman ........ 
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CARRY THE NEWS TO UNCLE JOHN! 


Middle West, brt 


The photograph at the top shows how he found the farmers cultivating their crops in the 
And every year 


the photograph at the bottom shows the same sort of work on a Southern cotton farm. 
more and more Southern farmers are adopting these improved methods of cultivation. 
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Goodrich 
AN BOUNCES 
new tire prices 





—lowest cost mileage ever known 


Effective July 20th, Goodrich established a revised price list that is a base 
line of tire value. It gives the motorist the buying advantage of knowing 
that whatever size tire he selects is of the same quality — the Goodrich 


one-quality standard. 


§ gives him the longest mileage, the most satisfactory service and the 
highest quality his money can buy. Results will prove that it is impossible 


to buy tire mileage at lower cost. 


Think of being able to buy 





ilyertown Cords 


at such prices as these: 





SIZE 


| BASE LINE PRICE l 


SIZE 


BASE LINE PRICE 





31x4 
32x4 
33x4 


30x 3% Cl. 
31x 3.85 “ 

30x 344S.B. 
32x3% “ 


ae 


$13.50 
15.95 
15.95 
22.95 
26.45 
29.15 





30.05 


34x4 S.B. 


32x 4% 

33x 4% ‘ 
34x4% “ 
35x4% “ 
33x5 * 
3325 





$30.85 
37.70 
38.55 
39.50 
40.70 
46.95 
49.30 











New base line priccs are also effective on Goodrich Fabric Tires: 








SIZE 


BASE LINE PRICE 


SIZE 


BASE LINE PRICE 





30 x 3 
30x 3% 
32x 3% 





és 5 5” 


«6 


S. B. 
(Safety) 


$ 9.65 
10.65 
16.30 








Ss. B. 
32 x 4 (Safety) 


33x4 * 


34x4 “ 





$21.20 
22.35 
22.85 








No extra charge for excise tax. This tax is paid by Goodrich 


This revised price list affords the motorist a definite guide to tire 


prices as Goodrich Tires are the definite standard of tire quality. 


“THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
















































You can tell the genuine 
by the world trade mark. 


Every farm —— use 
‘watch dog of 
weights’ ’—when buy- 
ing or selling. 


NEW 
Broome & LaFayette Streets 
And Forty Other Principal Cities in the U. S. 
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Fairbanks Scales 
CHICAGO 
900 S. Wabash Avenue 


Both 
F.O.B. 
Factory 


See it at your 


local dealers 
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” “Reo” Closter Met etal 
allboard, Pointe: ete., = to you 
Fac Prices. 


at tory ic 
better coalliy and lasting satisfaction, 


Edwards “‘Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
20 yeare’ service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 





Low aICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on aes Made 
Fire- Proof Steel G: Set 
up any place. Send postal for 
Garage Book, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS mre. Co. 

824-874 Pike $t. Cincinnati, 0. 


les, V-Crimp, Geer 
tel or Galvanized Roof- 





money—get 


Free Roofing Book 

Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples.Wesell direct 
to you and save you all 
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Our Health Talk 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 








Keeping Well in August: How to 
Prevent Typhoid and Malaria 


| tad “ August to November, 
fever usually ' more 


typhoid 
prevalent 


than during any other time of the year 
and should be _ especially guarded 
against. The best 


means of preven- 
tion are home san- 
itation and vaccin- 
ation. Sanitary, fly- 
proof privies, safe 
water supplies, and 
clean food will pre- 
vent the spread of 
the disease in the 
home and commun- 

DR. WASHBURN ity, but everyone 

should be vaccin- 

ated in order to be protected against 
typhoid carriers and the danger of 
catching the disease while away from 
home. Typhoid vaccination is safe and 
simple. It is given by a hypodermic 
(beneath the skin) and does not pro- 
duce a sore. Three doses of the vac- 
cine taken at intervals of a week or 
ten days, are necessary for protection ; 
the protection lasts from two to five 
years. Many state boards of health 
supply the vaccine free of cost, though 
it is not expensive when purchased. 
The family physician should be con- 
sulted in regard to having every mem- 
ber of the family, from the youngest to 
the oldest, vaccinated against typhoid 
fever 

Malaria is also more prevalent dur- 
ing the late summer and the autumn 
months. In malarious communities 
protection can be secured by small 
doses of quinine taken daily. Drain- 
age and the destruction of the breed- 
ing places of mosquitoes (always 
standing water) should not be over- 
looked as a means of permanently rid- 
ding a district from chills and fever. 

Personal hygiene during the hot 
months will do much to lessen the dis- 
agreeable effects of the heat. Aside 
from eating plenty of fruits and vege- 
tables and a decreased amount of meat 
and the wearing of suitable clothing, 
a clean body is the best means of keep- 
ing fit and cool. Bathing with soap 
and water after the day’s work to re- 
move perspiration and dirt, the lodging 
places of germs, is important. Keeping 
clean should be made a habit. The 
hair and scalp should also be washed 
at regular intervals, at least once a 
week during the summer; and the hair 
should be brushed thoroughly every 
day to remove any excess scales of 
dandruff. 





Scientist Finds Cure for Hookworm 


VIDENCE that is gradually being 
accumulated by medical men in va- 
rious parts of the world provides a good 
basis for the belief that carbon tetra- 
chloride, a cheap and common chemical, 
is a cure for hookworm in human beings. 


The discovery of the efficacy of the 
drug in removing these parasites was 
made by Dr. Maurice C. Hall, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, who tested it on dogs and even 
tried out its effect on himself. 

In the Bogambra prison at Kandy, 
Ceylon, a country where hookworm 
is common, this carbon compound was 
tried on 14 persons with marked success. 
Among them was a condemned criminal 
who offered himself as a subject for a 
thorough test. He was given a maxi- 
mum dose of 10 cubic centimeters of the 
drug, which removed 55 hookworms. 
Twenty-two days later he was executed. 
A post-mortem examination showed that 
all these parasites had been removed. 

The almost universal success thus 
far gives reason to believe that carbon 
tetrachloride is far superior to the old 
remedies, thymol and oil of chenopodium. 


The tests made on human beings in 
various countries, including the large 
number in Fiji, bear out those made by 
Dr. Hall. He found that a very small 
dose, .3 of a cubic centimeter to a kilo- 
gram of live weight, amounting to less 
than an ordinary teaspoonful for a 22- 
pound dog, was effective, but in one case 
a dog was given about 20 fluid ounces 
(nearly a half pint) without evidence of 
injury to the animal. 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 














LIVESTOCK SUGGESTIONS FOR 
AUGUST 


I.—The _, te upply Our Biggest 


HE farm leaders and farm owners 

of the South have apparently not 
yet fully grasped the importance of a 
full milk supply for all the families on 
our farms. This is a problem the im- 
portance of which can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated. That it is a difficult prob- 
lem to solve under our Negro tenant 
system of share cropping does not in 
the least justify its further neglect. 
The white man of the South can no 
longer be indifferent to the mental and 
physical well being of the Negro, ex- 
cept at his own material loss. 

If, as all who have tried it have found 
out, there is no real substitute for milk 
—nothing that will quite take its place 
—in rearing a pig or a calf, surely we 
must accept the statements of the au- 
thorities that milk is an absolute neces- 
sity for the growth and proper devel- 
opment of the human—black as well 
as white. There is no greater problem 
today in the South, none that is more 
far reaching or on which the solution 
of all other problems more largely de- 
pends than the milk supply on our 
farms. Until this problem is solved, 
school, health, financial, and even 
moral problems must remain doubly 
difficult of solution. The physical 
health and development of a people is 
the important basic problem on which 
the solution of all others rest. The phy- 
sical development of farmers and farm 
laborers will be defective so long as 
one-fourth to one-third the farm fami- 
lies are without a cow and many more 
without a constant and adequate milk 
supply. It is without any exaggeration 
the biggest problem in the South today 
and is only partly recognized. 


Il._—Feeding the Family Cow 


HE writer receives numerous. re- 

quests for information on the feed- 
ing of the family cow. It is an impor- 
tant matter and not so difficult as 
many imagine. It would be difficult to 
feed the cow in the best possible man- 
ner and to exactly meet her require- 
ments, but it is not difficult to learn 
how to feed her well if a little thought 
is given the matter. 


First, as to roughage: The dairy cow 
should have all the roughage she will 
consume. This is certainly true when 
it is produced on the farm and gener- 
ally true as to the town cow also, 
where feed is bought, if the buying is 
well done. 


There are two essentials which must 
not be overlooked in reference to 
roughage: (1) succulent roughage is 
best, green pasturage, silage, or roots 
in the order stated; (2) if no succulent 
roughage is practicable then some good 
legume hay must be supplied. 

Second, as to concentrates: The cow 
must like them, there must be variety, 
so as to supply the needs of the cow for 
the different feed elements, and they 
must be fed in proportion to the milk 
produced. 

[f a cow can be taught to like a feed 
in a short time or if the feed can be 
easily treated so as to make her like 
it, all well and good, but it is a losing 
business to feed a dairy cow something 
she does not like or will not eat readily 
with a relish. It is difficult to balance 
@ cows ration exactly, in fact, can 
never be done with certainty; but if as 
Many as three grains or concentrates 


are fed and selected with just a little , 


knowledge, the ration is likely to be 
airly well balanced. If one feed is 
selected like cottonseed meal, which is 
rich in protein, another like corn or 
corn bran, molasses, or rice by-pro- 
ducts, which are rich in starches and su- 
gars, then the third may be selected 
from the basis of the cow’s taste and 
its cost. If legume hay is fed instead 
of other roughages, less of feeds rich 
in protein like cottonseed meal, wheat 
bran, gluten meal, linseed meal, peanut 
meal, etc., need be fed and more feed 
like corn, rice products, molasses, etc., 
will be required. For a Jersey or 
Guernsey cow about one pound of grain 
or concentrates should be fed daily for 
every three or~three and _ one-half 
pounds of milk produced. For Hol- 
steins and other cows giving a large 
quantity of milk of lower milk fat con- 
tent, one pound of grain should be 
given for every four or four and one- 
half pounds of milk per day. 

The dairy cow should have before 
her at all times good pure water and a 
mixture of equal parts of air-slaked 
lime, wood ashes, and salt. 


If there is more than one cow, feed 
them separately or individually. 


Ill._—Short Pastures 


HE season of short, dry weedy pas- 

tures is at hand again. All the fall- 
ing off in milk supply and failure of 
the livestock to make good gains are 
not due to flies and hot weather. It is 
much more largely due to short, weedy 
pastures—a lack of sufficient succulent 
grass. 

We have noted several pastures be- 
ing mowed, to cut down the weeds, in 
our recent trips through the country, 
which is encouraging; but there are 
yet too many where it is impossible 
for the grass to make good growth, be- 
cause the weeds have taken’ the 
ground. For dry weather nothing can 
be done, except to have the land cov- 
ered with a sod of pasture plants, not 
pasture them too closely, keep down 
the weeds and remove some of the live- 
stock before feed gets too short. 

‘Some pastures stand dry weather 
better than others. Some of the rea- 
sons are that some _ pasture plants 
stand dry weather better than others. 
For instance, Bermuda grass stands dry 
weather better than lespedeza. Again, 
a rich, moist soil will furnish green feed 
long after a poor, dry soil has dried 
completely up. A pasture that has a 
good covering of sod, is free from 
weeds and has not been grazed too 
closely will also furnish much more 
feed when dry, hot weather persists 
than one that has been grazed bare all 
summer. 


It will pay to do something to help 
out these short pastures. In the case 
of the dairy cow, silage or some spring- 
sowed crop to be cut and fed green 
should be provided. With the beef cat- 
tle, it will generally pay to sell off or 
remove some of the animals when the 
pastures get so short that gains are 
not being made. 


IV.—Roughage for Wintering 
Horses and Cattle 


HE economy with which the idle 

horses and mules and the cattle will 
be wintered will depend on the amount 
and quality of roughage saved. Of 
course, the legumes make the best dry 
roughage for winter feeding if well 
saved, but it is now too late to grow 
any additional acreage of legumes. 
Something can be done toward curing 
all the legumes grown into better hay, 


Some farmers succeed in making bet- 
ter hay from their legumes than others 
in the same neighborhood or under the 
same conditions. But there is a lot of 
roughage allowed to go to waste every 
year in the South which although not 
the best roughage is better than none 
and about as good as cottonseed hulls, 
which are bought, and much cheaper 
than either buying or going without. 
We refer to corn stalks or corn stover. 
Corn stover cut, shocked, and cured in 
the best possible way is not high-class 
roughage and it cannot be made such 
by shredding, cutting, or grinding, but 
it makes a low-grade, cheap roughage 
which beats buying roughage or allow- 
ing the stock to starve for the want of 
roughage a long, long way. Pulling 
the leaves off the plants while they are 


still green and active and before the. 


corn is pretty well matured is about 
equal to buying roughage on which a 
freight rate greater than the original 
cost of production has been paid. It 
may, as a necessity, be better than no 
feed at all, but it is an expensive feed 
paid for in labor and reduced yields of 
corn grain. 

If the silage and legume hays are 
not sufficient for the needs of dairy 
cows this corn stover will supply a 
part of their needs about as well as 
cotton seed hulls. 


After the corn crop is grown, if there 
is not an ample supply of dry roughage 
for winter use, then corn stover offers 
the cheapest source for an ample sup- 
ply. It may be an expensive way to 
harvest a corn crop, but the extra ex- 
pense of harvesting in this way still 
leaves the corn stover as very cheap 
roughage. 


V.—Late Fall and Early Winter 


Pastures 


TH grazing season is frequently not 
longer in the South than in many 
sections much farther North. In fact, 
the grazing season is only longer or 
later in the fall where some effort is 
made to provide later grazing than is 
furnished by Bermuda grass and les- 
pedeza, our chief grazing plants over a 
large part of the South. Carpet grass, 
Dallis grass and some others furnish 
somewhat later pasturage. The ordi- 
nary pastures furnish grazing much 
later when not grazed too closely be- 
fore the early frosts and dry weather 
common in the fall, cut short the 
growth of most pasture plants If, when 
frost and dry weather come, there is a 
good growth on the pasture, it will 
furnish fair grazing a month later than 
the ordinary closely-grazed pasture. 
Some find it advantageous to provide 
two pastures so that one may be vaca- 
ted long enough before frost to insure a 
good growth of feed to turn on after 
frostand drouth have stopped growth 
on the other pastures. Late fall and 
early winter pastures may also be pro- 
vided by the early sowing of the ce- 
reals or small grains. Of course, where 
the range is large enough and has not 
been grazed too closely through the 
summer and fall, stock may live all 
winter on what feed they can gather; 
but apart from where these conditions 
exist, and in the Lower South, late fall 
and winter grazing is only provided by 
special crops sowed for the purpose. 
In fact, over most of the Cotton Belt, 
late fall and winter grazing is more or 
less uncertain. The only certainty of 
succulent feed for the winter is a well- 
filled silo but considerable green graz- 
ing may be had from the fall-sowed 
small grains if they are sowed early 
enough If not sowed early the fall and 
winter grazing will be slight, al- 
though they may furnish late winter 
and early spring grazing in larger 
quantities. The most common obstacle 
to early seeding of the fall grains is 
the dry weather. This can be very 
largely overcome by early preparation 
of the land. If for instance, an oat or 
wheat stubble is broken early and 


kept fallow the balance of the season 
with an occasional harrowing or disk- 
ing to keep down the weeds, it is likely 
to have moisture enough to bring up 
any of the small grains sowed in Sep- 
tember or early in October. Of the 
small grains rye is liked least by live- 
stock, but it is most likely to stand the 
winter and will grow in cooler weather. 
It is the most reliable small grain for 
late fall and winter grazing on the av- 
erage soils of the South, but any of the 
small grains, oats, wheat, or barley are 
better liked by livestock and will make 
more growth if sowed early on good 
land. On very, very rich land rape 
sowed in September or October is an 
excellent late fall and early winter 
grazing crop for pigs, sheep and calves, 

But late fall and early winter graz- 
ing will only be obtained by early fall 
seeding. 


VI.—Late Winter and Early Spring 
Grazing 


ATE winter and especially early 

spring grazing is much easier to 
obtain than late fall and early winter 
grazing. The reason is that early 
spring grazing may be obtained from 
later fall seeding when hot dry weath- 
er is less likely to prevent the germi- 
nation of the sced. Better late winter 
and early spring grazing is also ob- 
tained from early fall seeding, but even 
late seeding may furnish early spring 
grazing, while there is no chance for 
its furnishing much late fall and early 
winter grazing. 

There are also other plants which 
do well in the South and furnish 
splendid early grazing, even much 
better and more grazing than the fall- 
sowed small grains. These are certain 
early spring growing legumes like 
crimson clover, hairy vetch, and bur 
clover. There are also others which 
furnish grazing earlier than the most 
commonly used summer growing pas- 
ture plants. Some of these are red 
and alsike clover black medic, sweet 
clover, yellow hop clover, etc. In short 
there is little difficulty in securing ear- 
ly spring grazing by which the grazing 
season can be lengthened a month to 
six weeks. From February 15 to 
March 1 until the summer pastures are 
ready an abundance of grazing may be 
provided by some plant or combina- 
tion of plants in nearly all sections, 
where the soil is sandy or when the 
weather is dry enough to permit ani- 
mals on the soil without injury. 

In many cases crops for late winter 
and early spring grazing may be sow- 
ed between corn and cotton rows, but 
no crop for early spring grazing is 
practicable when cotton is to follow 
that season. In fact, late fall, winter, 
or early spring pastures are not popu- 
lar with the cotton farmer, not alone 
because he has little use for them, but 
because the seeding interferes with 
cotton picking and the grazing season 
is the same as that for preparing the 
land for cotton. 

Some will find crimson clover rea- 
sonably certain and it affords as much 
or more grazing from March 15 to 
May 15 than any other plant, while 
others will find the getting of a stand 
too uncertain and these may prefer 
vetch and some one of the small grains 
or bur clover. Others will prefer to 
depend on the fall-sowed small grains 
only. The writer has been criticised 
by different readers for recommend- 
ing any and all of these plants, be- 
cause they were not able to succeed in 


securing satisfactory results, even 
though at the same time, hundreds 


were succeeding with these crops un- 
der very similar conditions. 


When hundreds succeed with crim- 
son clover, or crimson clover and some 
one of the small grains, or with hairy 
vetch and some one of the small grains, 
or with bur clover, or rape and red 
clover, which is most nearly correct, to 
state that these crops are impractica- 
ble or to charge a large part of the 
failures up to the men? 
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What Farmers Want to Pug 


By W. F. MASSEY 
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SEVENTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


ll.—Changes in Implements and 


Methods of Tillage 


Gites of A years ago, the two coun- 


ties of Accomac and Northampton 


in Virginia, where now, _ skill- 
ful farming and trucking and good 
marketing methods have made these 


counties the richest per capita in the 
state, the oldest farm methods prevail- 


ed. I was born in Accomac and farm- 
ed there when the Civil War broke out, 
and hence am rather more familiar 
with it than the other county, 
Northampton. Northampton has _ al- 
ways been rather more fertile than 
the greater part of Accomac. Before 


land of the coun- 
comparatively few 


Negroes, too, 


the Civil War the 
ty belonged to 
families, who owned 
and hired them to the farmers 
who rented the farms. The wealthy 
landowners were generally men of lib- 
eral education and many fine private 
libraries existed. 

But the system farming was of 
the most primitive. Patches of sweet 
potatoes were grown by tenant farm- 
ers and about the only implement of 
culture was the one-horse moldboard 
plow. The sweet potatoes were dug 
and washed and shipped to Baltimore 
on sail vessels known as pungeys. They 
were the only product shipped Phe 
farm land was planted to corn. The 
crop was cultivated with the one-horse 


of 


turning plow which had broken the 
land. The tops were cut and blades 
below the ears pulled and bunched 


The first cultivation was “barring off,” 
that is, running the plow with landside 
next the corn and throwing the soil 
from each side the rows making a 
ridge in the middles. Then after a time 
the furrows were thrown back and the 
middles plowed out. The crop was laid 
by with the plow throwing another 
furrow to the corn and coming out with 
corn roots hanging on the _ plow. 
There was plenty of cheap labor and a 
great deal of it was wasted. The corn 
was gathered and the cattle turned on 
the stalks. 
The Two-Year Rotation 

HE next spring the land was plowed 
'4 in Febriiary and spring oats sowed. 
The oats were harvested and the land 
pastured the remainder of the season 
and then back to corn again. This was 
the regular system and the wonder was 
how the land managed to produce any- 
thing, for fertilizers and guano had not 


been introduced and but a_= small 
amount of manure was made. ~ Today 
the lower end of Northampton from 


Cape Charles City to the actual Cape 
is as highly cultivated a section as the 
country contains. One visitor told a 
farmer there that if they wanted any 
weeds they would have to send away 
and get the seed. Both counties have 
devoted all suitable land to the produc- 
tion of market garden crops and the 
produce exchange annually ships over 
$10,000,000 worth to the cities and 
towns all over the North and Canada, 
while there are some large growers 
who ship independently. And. yet with 
all the prosperous trucking there are 
in Accomac, farmers who bar off their 
corn. In fact, I saw a man doing it 
here last summer and letting the hot 
dry air right down to the roots. 


“Fluke” Harrow in Maryland 


LD practices hang on to some. In 

this lower end of the eastern shore 
of Maryland, the implements have dif- 
fered. The chief implement for culti- 
vation here and in Southern. Delaware 
was, and to some extent still is, the 
“fluke” harrow. This is a light triangu- 
lar frame, in the early days of wood, 
but later of iron. This frame carries 
three sweep teeth and is passed twice 
ina row. The old practice was to cul- 
tivate the alternate rows and then 
come back and cultivate the other mid- 
dies. I suppose that this was done be- 
cause they set the sweeps so dirging 
that they went deep enough to cut 
some roots and they wanted to give 
the corn time to catch its breath be- 
fore going through and tearing more. 
This implement is still in use though 
many have adopted the regular culti- 
vator. Set for the sweeps to run shal- 


wy Under favorable conditions, plant Bal- 


low, the fluke harrow is a good culti- 
vator where one-horse cultivation is 
used. But in many sections the riding 


plows and riding cultivators have long 
been in use, saving man power. 

he upper part of the Peninsula long 
ago generally abandoned the fodder- 
pulling practice. But in this lower sec- 
tion, fodder pulling is more general 
than cutting. It is hard to convince 
men who have been all their lives de- 
pending on the corn tops and blades 
for roughage that they are losing in 
the corn enough to pay for the fodder 
and that they are simply throwing 
away their labor. But as the upper 
counties are more and more becoming 
dairy sections, making milk for Phila- 
delphia, ensilage is becoming more 
necessary and _ silos are increasing. 
Seventy years ago, there was the little 
one-horse plow of no name cast in the 
country foundries. Then came the 
Minor and Hort, a plow with longer 
landside and better moldboard which 
ran a great deal lighter. For deep and 
heavy plowing, the Pratt and Davis 
plow was good, but very heavy draft. 
The heaviest day’s work I ever did 
was with this plow.’ I had a piece of 
black soil that seemed to have no grit 
in it. It was called “push land” as it 
would push ahead of the plow and not 
turn. | determined to turn that land. 
1 concluded that if the plow went un- 
der the former plowing where the soil 
was hard it would turn. I hitched a 
heavy yoke of oxen to the Pratt and 
Davis plow and put a team of horses in 
the lead. I set the clevis to pull the 
plow deep. I turned that soil, but with 
that long team and heavy plow I was 
completely exhausted when the job 
was done and have never forgotten the 
day I turned “push soil.” 


Though I was not born on a farm, I 
have ‘been an interested observer of 
farm methods and implements and 
farm economics. 


Planting Grapes 
POUR of the fine grape vines sent me 


last year lived and have grown well. 
1 set them two feet apart, but it seems 
too close. lf 1 must move them, when 
is the best time? Should they be culti- 
vated often?” 

You do not say what kind of grapes 
you have. If they are the bunch grapes, 
like the Concord, etc., they are usually 
planted 8 feet apart in rows 10 feet apart 
and trained to a trellis. If they are of 
the Vulpina or Scuppernong class, they 
should be planted 20 feet apart and 
grown on an arbor. ‘Transplant after 
the fall of the leaves in the late autumn. 
They should be kept entirely clean of 
weeds and grass. 


Thanks 


Y FRIENDS in the South are an- 

ticipating my birthday and sending 
their good wishes. One friend in North 
Carolina sends a peck basket of fine mel- 
low apples, for which I have, of course, 
sent thanks. I do not ask presents, but 
I do appreciate letters and cards of ap- 
preciation. My 83rd birthday is the last 
day of September. 


Growing Carnations 


"Ce you give me advice about pot- 
_\ ting carnations and blooming them 
in the house?” 





WHAT TO PLANT THIS MONTH 


FIRM  seedbed is essential to 
quick germination of seeds. Check 
over the following list: 
FIELD CROPS 


Bur clover. 

First Half 
pota Last 
Winter oats. 


VEGETABLES 





Meonth.—Second crop Irish 
Half Menth. — Virginia 


toes 





Bush snap beans, beet, carrot, corn 
salad, kale, kohl-rabi, lettuce, garden 
peas, radish, spinach, turnip, rutabaga, 


mustard, parsley, parsnips and Swiss 
chard. Transplant.—Cabbage, cauliflower, 
celery, Brussels sprouts, collard, and to- 
mato. 





FLOWERS 


| sam, zinnias, and nasturtiums. 











Better not try it. A dwelling house 
is too hot and dry in winter for carna- 
tions. Florists have to grow them in a 
specially cool house by themselves You 


can plant them in rich and mellow soil 
in a coldframe with head-room enough 
and can bloom them in your climate in 
winter under glass sashes. You will 
only have to throw some cover over the 
glass when a norther strikes down. I 
have spent a winter in Texas and know 
the climate pretty well. 


Neglected Strawberries 


“I HAVE some strawberries set in No- 

vember, 1920, and some set in 1921, 
Of course, the runners are rooted in the 
middles. Can 1 sell these runuers and 


o” 


not jure the next crop? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Phere is “of course” about it. If 
the bed had been properly cared for and 
cultivated, there would be no plants in 
the middles. Of course, you can sell the 
runners of this season. But do not keep 
an old bed. The best way to grow straw 
berries is to plant a bed every November. 
These plants will, in Pitt County, N. C.,, 
make a fairly good partial crop in the 
spring. After this crop is off cultivate 
well and train the runners in to the rows 
and fertilize liberally to get a strong 
growth for the next season and a big 
crop. It is far easier to make a new bed 
than to keep an old one clean of weeds. 
and grass. In this way you will always 
have one bed in partial crop and one in 
heavy crop. Never let runners grow in 
middles. 


no 


Live Messages for North 
Carolina Readers 


Some Notable Things Said at Farmers’ State Con- 
vention, August 1-3 


1.—What Imported Food and Feed 
Cost Us 


T HAS been recently estimated that 

North Carolina sends $100,000,000 
to $235,000,000 out of the state each 
year for feed and food crops. In 10 
years this would total an amount equal 
to the value of the farm property in 
North Carolina. The value of farm 
property, land, and buildings in North 
Carolina according to the last census 
was $1,076,392,960, so it is apparent that 
even with a conservative estimate this 
condition really exists. It is amazing 
when you stop to think that our state 
is sending enough money out of its 
borders every 10 years to equal the to- 
tal valuation of farm property! Itisa 
condition of affairs that cannot make 
for agricultural prosperity and better 
living conditions. —C. D. Matthews, 
State Horticulturist. 


IIl.—Home-grown Seed Are Best 


EARS of: experience and careful 
testing have shown that home- 
grown, selected seed are best. In care- 


ful field tests our home-grown wheats 
have averaged 3.75 bushels more per 
acre than northern-grown seed 
have almost doubled the yield of the 
leading Western wheats. Similar re- 


sults have been secured with home- 
grown selected seed of cotton, corn, 
rye, and other crops. Recent results 
with Western North Carolina grown 


seed potatoes indicate that they will 
yield better and mature as early as 
Maine-grown potatoes. This should be- 
come a_ profitable industry in the 
higher elevations of our mountains and 
should prove equally profitable to the 
Eastern potato growers—Dr. R. Y. 
Winters, State College of Agriculture. 


Iil.—_Preventing Cotton Anthracnose 


OTTON anthracnose, which is ev- 

erywhere prevalent throughout the 
Cotton Belt and causes enormous losses 
every year, may be controlled by 
seed selection. The losses from this 
disease in 1920 in North Carolina alone 
are estimated at 150,000 bales. The re- 
sults of selection of cotton can be illus- 
trated by the work of Barre of the 
South Carolina Station, who obtained 
a crop free from disease by selecting 
the seed from healthy plants in a field 
in which 20 per cent of the bolls were 
infected. Unfortunately, the average 
person whose eye is not trained to 
recognize anthracnose, is unable to 
make selections without including a 
small amount of infected seed.—Dr. F. 


A. Wolf. 
IV.—Big Bolled Cotton Popular 


HEN the community seed improve- 

ment work was started eight years 
ago, 90 per cent of our cotton crop was 
produced from low-yielding mixed va- 
rieties like Simpkins, King, Sugar 
Loaf, Ricks, and .similar early small 
boll varieties. At the present time 
more than 60 per cent of our cotton 
crop comes from improved varieties 
such as Cleveland, Mexican Big Boll, 
Lone Star, and improved long staple 
varieties. 

Three years ago the improved varie- 
ties, principally Cleveland and Mexi- 
can, had averaged 126 pounds of lint 
per acre more than the ordinary unim- 
proved varieties generally grown. One 





and 


year ago the average of 72 tests in B 
counties showed an increase of 161 
pounds of lint due to the use of im- 
proved seed. The increased yield of 
cotton due to the use of improved seed 
in 1921 amounted to more than $850,000. 
As a result of four variety tests in 
Hertford County, cotton profits in- 
creased $18.58 per acre by the use of 
improved cotton seed.—Dr. R. Y. Win- 
ters. 


V.—Over 2,000 Grown Farmers 


Take “Short Course” 
OvE® 2,000 North Carolina farmers 


“went to school” last winter—took 
short courses. These farmers, located 
in 68 different communities, attended 
the “farmers’ vocational courses” at 
their local agricultural high schools for 
the purpose of studying better methods 
of farming. 

Today there are 75 such high schools 
in the state with a trained teacher of 
agriculture at the head of the agricul- 
tural work in each school, and 1,800 
regularly enrolled high school boys 
taking the agricultural work. The 
“farmers’ vocational courses” consist 
of from 10 to 60 lessons on farm prob- 
lems and practices concerning which 
the farmers want information.—Roy H. 
Thomas, Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education. 


ViI.—North Carolina Farmers Are 
Feeding 2,000,000 “Culls” 
ORTH Carolina in 1920 had 7,393,161 


farm fowls. The fowls should be 
worth $2 each, or $14,786,322 total. 

In those flocks that have never been 
culled, approximately one-third are 
“culls’—that is to say, hens that lay 
less than 100 eggs per year and are 
unprofitable. This means that of the 
7,393,161 hens on North Carolina farms, 
we are feeding 2,464,387 culls. It re- 
quires an average of 80 pounds of feed 
per hen per year, which means ap- 
proximately $2 per hen. Hence if these 
culls could all be removed from our 
farm flocks, it would make a feed sav- 
ing to farmers of the state of $4,928,774 
a year! 

The average unculled flock lays an 
average of 76 eggs per hen per year. 
By proper culling and selection for 
breeding, this average can be brought 
up to 120 eggs per hen per year. We 
have shown in our work that this can 


be done in two vears’ time if properly 
done. We have a bulletin, No. 126, on 
culling and feeding of poultry which 
will be sent free to all farmers and 
farm women owning poultry and wish- 
ing more information.—Dr. B.  F. 
Kaupp, Poultryman, North Carolina 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 

25 S. 2nd St Slaughter Bidg. 
COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING AIVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDR Dp TO 
OFFICE NEAREST THE READER ENTERED AT 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMING'FAM, ALA., UN 
DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

ONO FOP. oc ccdvcves $1.00 DHS FOB: on siscees $1.50 
Siz months........- -50 Three years........- 2.00 





AVI, SUBSCRIPTIONS “STOP WHEN OUT” 
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Dog Days— 

**Dog Days’’ are at hand 
when dairying is most difficult 
without a separator, and when 
the increase in quantity and im- 
provement in quality of cream 
and butter are greatest through 
the use of a good separator. 


A De Laval Cream Separator 
bought now will easily save its 
cost before the end of the year, 
and it may be bought for cash 
or on such liberal terms as to 
actually pay for itself. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicago 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 


San Francisco 
61 Beale St. 


Sooner or Jater you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 














Diversified 
Farming 
SHCULD 


Include Fruits 


You know this to be true. The farm- 
ers of the Sandhill section of North 
Carolina are shipping more than 1,000 
carloads of peaches this year. 


Western North Carolina produces 
thousands of carloads of apples. 

Get in on this fruit business at least 
to the extent of growing your home 
needs and enough surplus to supply 
your local markets. You can make 
money by doing so. 


Our nursery is located in the foot- 
hills and produces trees especially 
adapted to all sections of North Car- 
olina, South Carolina and Virginia. 


Our catalogue of all kinds of fruits, 
shade trees and shrubbery is free. 
Get your copy now. 


Howard- Hickory Nursery 





| the first subject should be marked “Suc- 


|for an advance of $10,000,000. This 











Hickory, North Carolina. 
—— — 
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Weeds 





Trade Mark Registered 


Mascot is the 
Standard Agricultural 
Limestone 


American Limestone Co. 














KNOXVILLE, TENN. J 
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$120 im Prizes for Letters and 
Photographs 
HE Progressive Farmer wants to 
know both of the mistakes that our 
readers make and cf the successes they 
achieve. We wish to pass all such valu- 
able experiences on to other readers 
briefly, concisely, and pithily stated 

We also wish to know how The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is helping you and how 
it might help you more. 

To this end, here are three questions 
we should like to have each Progressive 
Farmer reader answer before August 15: 

1. What Is the Most Str iking wy Valu- 
able Thing That You Have Learned, or 
the Most Important Success “You Have 
Achieved, in Your Work as a Farmer 
(or Farm Woman) in the Lasi 
months ? 

2. What Mistake or Mistakes Have 
You or Members of Your Family Made 
That You Might Warn Others Against? 

3, In What Ways’ Has The Progres- 
sive Farmer Helped You Most, and in 
What Ways Could lt Be Improved so as 
to Be of Still Greater Helpfulness to 
You, Your Family, and Other Farm 
Folks? 

Send us your letter on any one or more 
of these three subjects before August 15. 
Do not use more than one page of large- 
sized paper or two pages of note-size on 
any one of these subjects. Make your 
letter brief, concise, meaty, pointed. 
Sign your real name and address, but if 
you do not wish it printed, just say so. 

Then taking the letters on all three 
subjects together, for what we think is 
the most original and notable letter of 
all, we will give a cash prize of $25. For 
the best letter on each of the other two 
subjects, we will give a cash prize of $10. 
For the next 25 best letters we will give 
cash prizes of $2 each—and then pay for 
all other letters we print. Letters on 


-ess Contest”; letters on the second sub- 
ject, “Mistakes Contest’; and letters on 
the third contest, “The Progressive 
Farmer Contest.” 

One more thing. We also want beau- 
tiful and informing photographs. Sum- 
mer is a good time to make them. For 
the best Southern farm photograph sent 
us during the month of August, we will 
give a cash prize of $25, and will pay at 
our usual rates for all others we can use. 

Mail your letters to us before August 
15 and your photographs before August 
30, please. 


Banks Will Back Coéperative 
.. Marketing 


HE banks of South Carolina will 
stand strongly behind the South Car- 
olina Cotton Growers’ Cooperative As- 
sociation, in the opinion of Charles L. 






































Science ia down costs 


When the Bell System installed its first successful tele. 
phone cable, fifty wires was the largest number that could 
be operated in a single cable without “‘cross-talk’’ and 
other interference. Today it would require 48 cables of 
the original type to accommodate the number of wires 
often operated in one cable. 


Without this improvement in cable, the construction of 
new underground and aerial lines would have cost the 
Bell System upwards of a hundred million dollars more 
than has actually been spent. In addition, the cost of 
maintenance would have been greater by eighteen million 
dollars a year. These economies in the Bell System mean 
a saving in telephone rates to each individual subscriber. 


In all branches of telephone practice science has similarly 
contributed to economy. Even in such a comparatively 
small item as switchboard cords, improvements have re- 
duced the cost of renewal by four million dollars a year. 


Every new telephone added to the Bell System increases 
the usefulness of all telephones, but this multiplication 
tends likewise to increase the complications and the expense 
of service. The scientists of the Bell System, to offset 
this tendency, are constantly called upon to develop new 
devices which simplify complications and keep down costs. 

By virtue of a united system the benefits of these im- 
provements are shared by all subscribers—and the nation 
is provided with the best and cheapest telephone service 
in the world. 

“BELL SYSTEM” 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 





Cobb, of Rock Hill, president of the 
South Carolina Bankers’ Association. 
Says Mr. Cobb: 

“T feel that an exceptionally able 
board of directors has been chosen in | 
this state, one that can cope successfully 
with any problem which might arise. 
The War Finance Corporation has 
placed its stamp of approval on the or- 
ganization by approving an application 


shows the confidence that it has in it. 
The. banks of South Carolina have the 
same confidence in it, I am sure, and 
will stand ready to assist it in every way 
possible. We are all more or less fa- 
miliar with the results that have been 
accomplished by the codperatives in Cali- 
fornia. I do not feel that !: is too much 
to expect that just as great results will 
be obtained by the cotton codperatives.” 


Let the Peanuts Do Their 
“Pegging” 
gging 

ON’T disturb the peanut vines after 

they begin to “peg down.” If they 
need cultivating, confine the cultivation 
to the middles. Everyone knows the 
“pegs” that grow downward, finally 
reaching the soil. They know that when 
the soil is reached the end of the peg 
begins to swell and soon forms the pod. 
While this process is going on, the vines 
should be left alone. However, the mid- 
dles should be kept clean with a small 
cultivator. Folks used to say that a 
shovelful of dirt thrown on the top of 
the peanut vine to spread it out and 
force the stems close to the ground 
would increase the production of pea 
nuts. The United States Department of 
Agriculture advises against this on the | 
ground that it is doubtful if a greater 
numberof pods is: formed, ‘and that the 
dirt injures the quality of the hay. 














MAXWELL HOUSE 
COFFEE 
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How Soil Fertility and Crop 


Yields May Be Increased 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


HAT are the methods to be fol- 
W lowed in making or keeping a soil 

fertile? Some people insist that 
the livestock route is the only path to 
permanent fertility, but in our opinion 
there are two methods of doing the 
work, each of which may be used with 
profit under certain conditions. No mat- 
ter what the method, soil fertility is 
merely a question of putting back into 
the soil enough plant food to replace 
that which is removed by the crop and 
that lost by washing or leaching. 

There are 10 elements of plant food, 
but of these only three are sometimes 
contained in such small amounts that the 
growth of the crop is limited. These 
elements are nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash. It is sometimes necessary to 
add lime to the soil if profitable legume 
crops, such 4s alfalfa, are grown, but in 
the majority of cases, lime is used pri- 
marily to correct soil acidity. Some peo- 
ple have thought that sulphur is deficient 
in some soils, but there is no evidence 
that the soils of our Southern states are 
deficient in this element. 


Increasing Soil Fertility With Com- 
mercial Fertilizers 

F THE elements of plant food, nitro- 

gen and phosphoric acid are those 
which are usually responsible for low 
yields. Potash is only needed on very 
sandy soils except for a few crops that 
are notably potash-loving in their feed- 
ing habits. 

There are certain sections of the 
South in which cotton is the dominating 
influence and where soil and climate lend 
themselves readily to the economical use 
of fertilizers, and in these sections com- 
mercial fertilizers have been used almost 
exclusively to meet crop requirements 
for plant food. Marlboro County, South 
Carolina, is one of the sections in which, 
at least up to a few years ago, fertilizer 
was the sole dependence in maintaining 
soil fertility. In 1919 the county as a 
whole averaged seven-eighths of a bale 
of cotton to the acre. The farmers of 
the section grew only a small acreage in 
legumes and kept but few livestock, but 
they have made fertile soils out of land 
that 40 or 50 years ago was very poor. 
How did they do it? By using enough 
fertilizer to supply more nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash than the crop 
and other influences removed from the 
soil. 

Practically all the plant food taken 
from the soil in growing the cotton crop 
is lost in the seed. If we figure on a 
yield of a bale per acre, there will be 
approximately 1,000 pounds of seed 
which take from the soil about 32 pounds 
of nitrogen, 13 pounds of phosphoric 
acid, and 12 pounds of potash. The av- 
erage per acre application of complete 
fertilizer in Marlboro County, on the 
lands that make these big yields, and 
with cotton bringing a good price, will 
not be less than 1,000 pounds. If an 
8-3-3 mixture is used, there will be add- 
ed 80 pounds of phosphoric acid, 30 
pounds of nitrogen, and 30 pounds of 
potash. However, in addition to the 
complete fertilizer, from 100 to 150 
pounds of nitrate of soda is used as a 
top-dressing, and this adds from 15 to 
22 pounds more nitrogen. The follow- 
ing shows the amounts of plant food per 
acre added in fertilizer and that taken 
out by the 1,000 pounds of seed: 


Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Nitrogen Phos. Acid Potash 
Added fertilizer...... 52 80 30 
Taken out by 
1,000 pounds seed... 32 13 12 
Gain in plant food... 20 67 18 
From the above, we note that the soil 
has gained 20 pounds of nitrogen, 67 
pounds of phosphoric acid, and 18 


pounds of potash. Of course, there will 
be some loss of nitrogen through leach- 
ing, but most of these soils have a fairly 
tight subsoil and the loss of nitrogen is 
small. However, if we figure that 10 
pounds of nitrogen, 60 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid, and 15 pounds of potash are 
gained each year in soil fertility, the 


practicability of making profitable crops 
and at the 
becomes apparent. 


same time enriching the. soil 
As to organic mat- 


ter, it is maintained by turning under the 
large growth of cotton stalks produced 
by the use of fertilizer. 


Dairy Cows and Legumes Turn the 
Trick 


OTHER sections, livestock and le- 

gumes have been largely responsible 
for fertile soils. Wisconsin, with its tre- 
mendous population of dairy cows, is a 
typical example of a section whose soils 
were first made poor by soil-robbing 
crops, and then brought back to fertility 
by dairy cows and legumes. The soils 
became so poor that the farmers had to 
seek some means of restoring fertility. 
The dairy cow was selected as the vehicle 
to bring them back to fertility. When 
dairy cows were purchased, it was neces- 
sary to feed them properly, and there is 
no roughage so satisfactory as that made 
from a legume. Thus it is that legumes 
are essential to successful livestock pro- 
duction, and likewise, livestock are nec- 
essary if legumes are to be utilized to the 
best advantage, for they have both a 
feed and fegtilizer value. 

The farmer who turns them under to 
enrich the soil gets only their fertilizer 
value, while the livestock man gets a 
feed value, and by applying the manure 
to the land, also obtains a large part of 
their fertilizer value. However, while 
livestock through the production of ma- 
nure do considerable in making a soil 
rich, their chief value from the soil fer- 
tility standpoint is that they compel the 
farmer to plz ant a considerable acreage 
of his farm in grasses and clover for 
roughage. In other words, they make 
it impossible for the farmer to get along 
without a crop rotation. In fact, it is 
pretty nearly axiomatic that the farmer 
who keeps his place well stocked with 
livestock and feeds them weil will find 
it very difficult to put in and properly 
handle a sufficiently large acreage of 
cotton and grain to seriously reduce soil 
fertility. 

What a Bale of Cotton Removes 


BALE of cotton to the acre removes 

32 pounds of nitrogen in the 1,000 
pounds of seed taken from the land. If 
the stalks are turned under, the only ap- 
preciable loss of plant food, in so far as 
the crop is concerned, is that removed by 
the seed, for the lint contains only a 
very small amount of nitrogen. What 
sort of legume crop is necessary to re- 
store this amount of nitrogen? A two- 
ton crop of clover contains 80 pounds of 
nitrogen, two-thirds of which is sup- 
posed to come from the air, and the 
other third from the soil. If the crop 
is turned under, enough nitrogen is 
added to the soil te replace that removed 
by the cotton crop and add about 20 
pounds to the soil’s supply. If the crop 
is fed to livestock, and the manure re- 
turned to the land, there will be approxi- 
mately 56 pounds of nitrogen, 25 pounds 
of which comes from the soil and 30 
pounds from the air. From these figures 
it is noticed that returning the manure 
to the soil will fall somewhat short of 
maintaining the nitrogen balance, with- 
out making any allowance for the nitro- 
gen lost through leaching. However, as 
a general rule, by growing legumes and 
feeding them back, pasturing them off, 


N 


it much better than the 





\KE up your list of clover seeds 
for fall planting and arrange to 


get your supply. Crimson clo- 
ver, bur clover, alfalfa, and vetch 
may be among the things you will 


want soon. 

2. Order the lime needed for the 
clover and alfalfa land this fall. Get 
it hauled out to the farm before you 
are swamped with the fall work. 

3. Give as much time as you can to- 
wards putting the pasture land into 
condition to produce pasturage. Clear 
out brush, briers, and weeds, and give 
the grass a chance to come. 

4. Put running water into the home 
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or occasionally turning a crop under, the 
nitrogen supply may be maintained. If 
the legume crop is cut and marketed as 
hay, there will be a decrease in nitrogen, 
although the crop imme diately following 
the legume is often a good one, This is 
due to the stimulating effect from the 
readily available nitrogen left in the soil 
in the roots of the stubble. 


Taking Crop Off the Land 


TF CROPS are removed from the land, 
fed to livestock, and the manure care- 
fully saved and returned to the land, the 
organic matter content will not be main- 
tained, for although manure is mostly 
organic matter the digestive action of 
animals on feeds destroys about two- 
thirds of the organic matter in the crops 
fed. It can re adily be seen, there fore, 
that to absolutely Maintain the supply of 
organic matter, and especially if it is to 
be built up, it is necessary to make wide 
use of legume crops, to be pastured and 
occasionally to be turned under. 

The advocate of the livestock route to 
fertility maintains that nitrogen may be 
supplied cheaper by growing legumes 
than by buying it in nitrate of soda. The 
fertilizer man counters with the state- 
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ment, that this is true if the legumes are 
fed and the manure carefully returned to 
the land, but there are some conditions 
under which livestock cannot be grown 
profitably, and furthermore, that ac- 
tual practice, the manure often 
handled that it does not return any large 
amount of plant food to the land. He 
goes further, and says that the only way 
to make rapid progress in building up a 
soil with legumes is to turn them under, 
and when this is practiced to a large ex- 
tent, it is expensive and it would be more 
economical to buy nitrate of soda. 


in 


is so 


There are conditions under which it 
may be most profitable to purchase ni- 
trogen in nitrate of soda, while with a 
different set of conditions, it may be 
more economically supplied by legumes, 
but there is only one way of maintaining 
the soil’s supply of phosphoric acid, and 
that is by buying it in the form of com- 
mercial fertilizer. Legumes add nothing 
to the soil in the way of phosphoric acid 
except that which they took from it, 
and while legumes, turned under or re- 
turned to the land as manure, may delay 
the need for this element, it is only a 
question of time until a shortage will be- 
come apparent. 


“Uncle John Was Right!” 


So Says Mr. Jeter Who Tells What He Saw On 
His Trip West 


By F. H. JETER 


WISH every farmer in the South 

| could read the conversation that 
“Uncle John” had with Editor Clar- 
ence Poe in the last two issueseof The 
Progressive Farmer. Uncle John asked 
a vital question when he wanted to 
know why the Southern farmers and 
their families cannot live just as well 
as the Western farmers and their fam- 
ilies. And he gave the correct answer. 
These two articles made me think of 

a trip that I made a year or two ago 


to the great industrial and agricul- 
tural centers of the Middle Western 
states. Our route took us through the 


states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Iowa, and Missouri. 

I saw,as Uncle John did, two men out 
there cultivating one large field and 
doing it well. One man sat at his trac- 
tor breaking up the land while the 
other followed in the distance with 
four horses, pulverizing the soil and 
getting the seedbed in shape for corn. 
They actually looked lonesome in those 
big fields, because I had beam accustom- 
ed to seeing about six or seven men, each 
plowing with one horse when we begin 
to break land for corn, and generally 
down here the disk and smoothing har- 
row are not used. And the two men 
found preparing land in Iowa were doing 
six or more men 
commonly found in our fields down here. 

In other fields, the Iowa farmers 
were cultivating their young corn at 
the time of my visit. Like Uncle John, 
I saw them riding along with their 
two-horse cultivators, “sitting pretty,” 
as the boys say, under large umbrellas, 
while their machines pulverized the 
surface soil, killing weeds and provid- 
ing the necessary soil mulch for hold- 
ing moisture in the ground. One man 
was multiplying his efforts several 


‘times by the use of improved machin- 





ery—and again doing it better than 

we are doing with more men. 

Iowa Has Three and One-half Horses 
Per Farm Worker; The South One 


OWHERE was there any such 
thing in Iowa, for instance, as a 


this summer. If you can’t have the 
best and most complete system, start 
with the best you can. Put in a hand- 
pump if nothing more. Then add to 
it as you can, 


5. Put up a liberal supply of fruit 
juices this summer. Apple cider, kept 
sweet, and grape juice are healthful 
for old and young. Provide an abun- 
dant supply. 

While field work is not so press- 
ing, do a little clean-up work around 
the house and yard and barn. Pile 
up the old pieces of lumber, put the 
tools under shelter, and make the 
place look clean, neat, and orderly. 











man to each horse or to each mule 
plowing in the fields through which 
we went. In the South the average 
ratio is 1 horse or mule to the man, 
while in Iowa, it is 314 horses to the 
man, 


I was also impressed by the fact that 
these farmers have learned well the 
lesson that a good seedbed is half of 
the battle in preparing for profitable 
production. In some of the wide, level 
fields, I saw field after field with ouly 
two men at work in them. But one of 
these men was plowing with either a 
tractor, or else with four or five horses, 
was riding on his plow and was turning 
acre after acre of green material into 
the soil. The other man followed with 
the same number of horses pulling, in 
some cases, both a disk harrow and a 
spike-tooth, or in other cases, simply 
a smoothing harrow well weighted and 
crushing every clod, fining every parti- 
cle of soil until it looked as if no seed, 
however tender, would have any diffi- 
culty in germinating and coming 
through. 

After getting the soil in this excellent 
condition, the land is planted, in most 
cases, through this section, to corn. 
This is done by modern mechanical 
means as is the subsequent cultivation 
and the final harvesting. If not har- 
vested by mechanical means, and the 
grain is put into cribs for sale, it is 
harvested by cattle and hogs and their 
droppings allowed to fall on the ground 
for its*further enrichment, the animals 
themselves being sold to the dealers for 
the nearby packing plants. 

Why Can’t We Do as Well? 

HE farms are well fenced, the fence 

posts standing straight and pre- 
served by paint. The larger fields are 
divided by less permanent looking 
fences with large gates, also painted 
and hanging well, never sagging, and 
allowing entrance to any field. These 
gates at the same time allow the cat- 
tle and hogs to use any particular field 
for grazing at the pleasure of the 
owner. 

Nearly every farm had its barn sete 
ting back in a clump of trees with its 
silo or silos at the end. The barn was 
painted. To the front stood the farm 
home. Electric light and ’phone wires 
running in told that the farmer was in 
touch with the city market and could 
get in touch with his neighbors at any 
time and also that he was enjoying the 
privileges of electrical power. 

I also saw a great deal of tile all 
through the section, proving to me that 
they are not afraid to make permanent 
improvement if satisfied that the in- 
vestment will pay. 

It seemed to me that with his short 
growing season and his limited. number 
of crops adapted to his section, if the 
farmer of the Middle West: can make 
money and in fact grow rich, as: some 


(Concluded on page’ 13, ‘vxohimn™ fh 
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Cae and Orchard 


Timely Orchard and Garden Hints 


pics the home orchard fruits be 
to ripen and often before this, 

the crop is “laid-by.” Laying-by a crop 

means turning it out to shift for itself 


insects. The privi- 
lege of “laying-by” 
has cost the South- 


of dollars annually 
for many years. Is 
there any sense in 
allowing weeds, 
bugs, and blights to 
destroy vines and 
trees simply because they happen to 
make their attack after July 4? 

A good time to fight weeds, diseases, 
and insects is when they first appear. 
A better time is to antedate their ap- 
pearance and prevent them. If weeds 
are allowed to grow about the area oc- 
cupied by the roots of-a tree or vine, 
growth will be checked and the plant 
injured, and attack by insects and dis- 
eases will almost be assured. 


Cultivate young orchards as close 
to the trees as possible without injur- 
ing them. Frequent cultivation will 
induce deeper root growth, which is 
highly beneficial. A deep root system 
is especially beneficial when nem- 
atodes are present in the soil and 
when extreme cold and drouth occur. 
An acme harrow is an excellent imple- 
ment for frequent cultivation. It does 
good work and does it quickly 

III. 


If it has not been done before now, 
prune fruit trees under four years old 
Especially should trees set last season 
be pruned the first summer, since 
pruning at this time will insure a good 
shaped head. By removing misplaced 
and undesirable limbs while they are 
small, the plant food that would have 
been wasted in these will go to make a 
better and larger tree of good balance 
and shape 

In many parts of the South, error is 
made in pruning young peach trees the 
same way as young apple trees. Apple 
trees should have.a central stem, mak- 
ing branches at intervals. Peaches 
should be pruned so as to give the trees 
an open top. 
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IV. 

Apples that ripen later than August 
1 to 15 should be sprayed with Bor- 
deaux mixture three weeks before 
ripening begins. The same is true of 
peaches and plums, but use for these 
the self-boiled lime-sulphur and not 
he Bordeaux. 

¥. 

Keep strawberries clean. If allowed 
to become infested with weeds, the 
plants will become weakened through 
competition and the quality, quantity, 
size, and number of berries produced 
next spring will be reduced. Vigorous 
strawberry plants set now and kept 
free of weeds until frost will give a 
good yield of extra large berries next 
spring. 

VI. 

Is it not too early to order fruit trees 
and vines. Decide upon the kinds you 
wish to grow and write for nursery 
catalogs, a list of varieties best adapted 
to your surroundings, and other in- 
formation that you may need. There 
ire many waste places about our 
homes that will produce fruits as well 
as weeds, if we let them. 

VI. 


Do not let the chrysanthemums pro- 
duce too many stems. Thin them out, 
prune those that you leave, remove 
the buds that crowd, and fertilize the 
plants. Verbena, petunia, zinnia, sun- 
flowers, coleus, and all the other sum- 
mer and fall plants may be made far 
more effective by feeding and mulch- 
ing, and if water is needed, by water- 
ing. But be sure to water well. A lit- 
tle water poured on the surface will 
run off. If it wets the soil only an inch 
or two deep it will soon evaporate and 
do no good. Water liberally late in 
the afternoon and if no mulch is used, 
cultivate thoroughly when the ground 
is dry enough for. cultivation. 


in competition with } 
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ern farmer millions | 
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See Its Wonderful 
New Motor 


The new Super-six motor is a revelation 
even to Hudson owners. 


It brings, we believe, the most vital 
advancements made by any car in recent 
years. Every phase of motor operation is 
Phacton - - $1645 affected. You will note especially the 
7-Pass. Phaeton 1695 smoother, more easeful way the new 
Cornice. ogee Hudson does the things you require of it. 
gorpe = = 387* ~~ Nowords can convey itscharm. You must 

Freight and Tax Extra take a ride to discover its wonderful dif- 
ference. Your dealer will gladly arrange 


to take you for a drive. 





A Ride Tells All 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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Instantly—completely 
it melts like snow 


ingot of this od 
reliable remedy 
ee sores, wounds 

ns, cuts. Heals while 


Each tiny speck of Colonial Special 
Farmers Salt is like a flake of snow— 
soft and porous. Melts instantly and 
completely. Free from moisture. Does 
not cake or lump. More economical. 





HARVESTER Go Cethee 


Corn,Cane and 
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Best for cooking, baking, meat curing, 
butter making and table use. Ask for it 
by name. Write for free booklet. 


‘ The Colonial Salt Company 
Focresateee = webs Chto 
as fast as ordinary salt. Chicago . 


COLONIAL tissces SALT 


For Stock Salt, Use Colonial Block Salt— Smooth—Hard—Lasting—W on’t Chip 
Made from Evaporated Salt 
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(if you mention The Progressive Farmer) } 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 

ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
\ ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within 
thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate 
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from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertis- 
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vertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 
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HERE has been a virtual revolution in farming 
l£ methods in the lifetime of many men now living. 
Just what these changes have been every young a id 
middle-aged farmer not only ought to know but will 
take a keen delight in learning. We predict that 
Prof. Massey’s reminiscences will prove one of the 
most popular features The Progressive Farmer has 
ever had. 


HE South is coming as a dairy section. Further- 

more we doubt whether dairying anywhere else 
in the South is making finer progress than in Vir- 
ginia and Carolina. Read in next week’s Progressive 
Farmer about Eminent Nineteenth, the first gold 
medal bull developed in the South. The story of this 
bull and his progeny forms an interesting foot nete 
to Southern dairy history. 


E AGAIN urge every Virginia reader who can 

do so to attend-the Virginia State Farmers’ In- 
stitute at Blacksburg, August 9, 10, 11. The speeches 
of Aaron Sapiro and other leaders of codperative 
marketing should alone be enough to attract a large 
attendance. Look up the detailed information in 
last week’s Progressive Farmer and don’t miss this 
meeting if you can possibly avoid it. 


HE railroad and coal strikes have brought about 

a freight congestion that will be felt for months 
to come. It is necessary to give more time for 
freight to reach you than you would usually think 
necessary. In this situation orders for lime, fertili- 
zers, fall seeds—or anything else the farmer needs— 
should be hurried up. “Place your-Order well ahead 
of time in order to have goods reach you in time,” is 
always a good rule but doubly so now. 


— Carolina Club Boy” is the title of a little 
two-page leaflet to be issued monthly hereafter 
by the Agricultural Extension Service of Soutk 
Carolina. If all the issues are half as good as the 
first one, then no farm boy in South Carolina ought 
to be without it. Any Progressive Farmer reader in 
South Carolina can get this publication regularly by 
sending his request to Mr. A. B. Bryan, Clemson 
College, S. C. ° 


WE. GO to press too early to report the North 
Carolina Farmers’ Convention in full, but on 
page 4 we give the gist of some of its most notable 
speakers. There will be general interest in the an- 
nouncement that Mr. U. B. Blalock, president of the 
convention this year, has just been chosen manager 
of the North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Codperative 
Association. A successful business man and cotton 
farmer, earnestly interested in codperative market- 
ing, he will make a capable official and will have 
the codperation of all our people. 


[> you know that you could buy a cream sepa- 
rator on such liberal terms that it will actually 
pay for itseli—that is to say, if you own several 
cows, the separator will make extra profits for you 
fast enough to meet the installment-payments? 
Then after that you will own the separator without 
further cost. And did you know that tractors, auto- 
mobiles, automobile tires, gasoline engines, fencing, 
ete., are all showing price-reductions to harmonize 
with post-war crop prices? Such announcements 
from business firms are constantly appearing in The 

rogressive Farmer. No farmer should put his farm 
paper aside until he has looked through the adver- 
tising columns as carefully as through the reading 
columns. 


t ieee RE is a big opportunity for codperation in 
cotton ginning. We do not believe farmers should 
start a gin in any community where a privately- 


owned gin is.already being operated efficiently and 
making only reasonable charges. But in any neigh- 
borhood where there is need for a new gin, there we 
believe farmers should come together, take stock, 
erect a gin, and operate it on a codperative basis. 
We recently visited one community where two years 
ago 100 men put in $100 each, operating the gin on 


the usual basis of charges, and made a 334% per cent 
dividend the first year and a 2] per cent dividend 
last year. They have succeeded so well that they 


are now establishing a cotton warchouse on the 


cooperative basis. 


For Ambitious Farm Boys and Their 
Fathers 


ANY a farm boy hesitates about going to col- 
lege because he cannot go for four years and 
thinks that if he attends a shorter time he will 


get only a fragmentary course, 


This is all a mistake. Agricultural colleges now 


well-rounded 
practical agriculture and some offer excellent one- 


offer thoroughly two-year courses in 


These two-year and one-year courses 
worked out for the especial help of the 


year courses. 
have been 
pects to farm without engaging in public 
lacks time, money, or 


boy who e: 
agricultural work and who 
sufficient educational preparation to enable him to 


take the iull four-year agricultural course. 

Boys who can do so are of course urged to take 
the longer there are ten thousand 
bright, ambitious Carolina and Virginia farm boys 


courses, but 


who can’t go to college four years, but could take 
the two-year course at North Carolina State College 
or Virginia Polytechnic Institute or the one-year 
course at Clemson College. 


your whole lives will be richer, happier, 
more successful, and most zestful if you will do this 
thing. Moreover, the entrance requirements for 
these one and two-year courses are easy. Why not 
write these colleges and find out about these short 
courses right 


Boys 


away? 
There is still time for you to get ready and enter 
next month. 


Does Wilt Take What the Weevil 


Leaves ? 


HILE the boll weevil is holding the center of 
W te stage this year, many of us are likely to 

overlook the fact that cotton is heir to other 
troubles that in some cases may take away from us 
One of 
these troubles that puts in its appearance about this 
farms is cotton wilt. 


even that which we save from the weevils. 


season of the year on many 


Wilt is a disease. It is caused by a fungous or- 
ganism, which when once introduced into the soil, 
When cot- 
ton or other susceptible crops are planted on wilt- 
infested land, the wilt organisms find their way into 
the roots through the root-hairs or through wounds 
caused by plows or insects. Once inside the plant it 
grows upward, principally through the water-carry- 
ing vessels. Then one day a shower comes. The 
thirsty plant takes a big drink of fresh water and 
makes conditions ideal for the wilt fungus. The lat- 
ter grows so rapidly that it soon fills the water- 
carrying vessels and begins starving the plant to 
death. It has the plant by the throat, cutting off the 
food and water supply very much, as diphtheria in a 
child cuts off breathing. 


lives over on decaying vegetable matter. 


Some folks call it blight. Whatever it is, it’s 
mighty easy to know if it is wilt. Just pull up a 
wilted plent and with a clean knife blade cut through 
the taproot. If there is a brown or black circle just 
under the bark, or if the woody part is brown or 
black in whole or in part you can safely charge the 
trouble to wilt. 


The damage from wilt varies in different fields. 
This may be caused by a difference in the degree or 
extent of infestation, or by the degree of resistance 
possessed by the cotton grown there. In some cases 
it kills practically 100 per cent of the plants in the 
field. But more often it will affect a much smaller 
proportion. However, we have seen many fields in 
which almost 100 per cent of the plants were in- 
fected with wilt, and in which the yield was reduced 
by from 30 to 70 per cent by reason of it. 


The only practical control is by planting wilt-re- 
sistant varieties. The United States Department of 


Agriculture, and some good cotton breeders in the 
South. have developed some excellent varieties that 
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are highly resistant to wilt. 
Dixie-Fifi, Dixie-Triumph, and Coving 


Among tix are Dixie, 


on-Toole. 


We must recognize that wilt is preventabk rhe 
coming of the boll weevil makes it imperative that 
we not only fight the boll weevil, but that we also 
cut down on the losses elsewhere as closely possi- 
ble. The toll taken by disease and insects is far too 
great to permit our neglecting any preventive meas- 


ure that will save even a part of the loss for us. 
Let’s watch our fields this summer, find out the 
sources of our losses, and set ourselves to prevent 
as much of the loss next year as possible. 


Can You Afford Not to Have a Commu- 
nity Fair ? 

VERY interesting, practical, and helpful bulle- 
interested in planning a com- 
munity fair is “Suggestions for Community 
just issued by the South Carolina 
Extension Service. In this bulletin we find the case 
for the community fair very convincingly set forth 
as follows: 


tin for anyone 


and County Fairs,” 


“Every rural community should have some 
sort of fair, for nothing else tends to bring a 
community together so much. 

“A community fair should leave out no one— 
from the youngest who takes part in the Better 
Babies’ contest to the oldest who is in charge of 
the relics. Every local organization should be 
included in the program. It gets all kinds of 
people working together, new abilities are dis- 
covered, talent is developed, and people learn 
new ways and means of cooperating. 

“When a community gives a fair, it advertises 
itself. Jt gets known as a fine place for farming, 

a splendid place in which to have a home, and a 
pass place to go to for worth-while ideas, products, 
and men. All who take part in a community fair 
are bound to learn a great deal. They trade ideas 
with neighbors and go home richer in thought. 
They discover where the best seed or the finest 
eggs in the neighborhood may be found. The 
community fair breaks up the monotonous out- 
look, and, if rightly conducted, is equal to a 
month’s vacation for those who take part.” 

Will you, Mr. Subscriber, have a community fair 
in your neighborhood this fall? It’s not too late to 
get a group of neighbors interested and get the job 
done. Farmers, merchants, bankers, professional 
men, teachers, preachers—all should unite in making 
the movement a success. Your county agent will 
help you Ask the business men in nearby towns 
who get patronage from your neighborhood to offer 
some prizes in cash or goods. Write your state ex- 
tension service, agricultural college, and state de- 
partment of agriculture for their bulletins and ask 
them what help and counsel they can give you. 

Then after making your community fair a suc- 
cess, why not carry the best of your exhibits to your 
county fair, and then its best to your state fair? 

Please read over again slowly and carefully the 
ways in which the South Carolina Extension Service 
rightly suggests that a community fair would help 
your neighborhood. Then ask yourself if you can 
afford to do without these advantages this year. 


Sweet Potato Market Should Be 


Enlarged 
"Tinate: are undoubtedly tremendous possibilities 


in the sweet potato industry in the South. The ° 


people of America as a whole are not using 
much more than one-tenth of the sweet potatoes they 
should use—and would use if they fully understood 
how delicious, wholesome, and economical a food 
the sweet potato is. But if this great development is 
to be realized, the farmers of the South must make 
plans for advertising and developing the Northern 
market instead of merely organizing marketing as- 
sociations to supply the demand that already exists. 
There ought to be a federation of sweet potato 
curing and marketing associations and a targe fund 
raised for advertising sweet potatoes to Northern 
customers, just as thé growers of raisins, oranges, 
and prunes have advertised and developed the mar- 
ket for their products. If Southern sweet potato 
growers are content to organize simply to supply 
the present national demand, they will soon be 
wrestling with an unmarketable overproduction. 
But if they will set out in a really effective way to 
teach the Northern market the many and varied 
uses of the sweet potato, just as the raisin growers 
have taught the use of raisins, then we have only 
“touched the hem of the garment” of sweet potato 
possibilities. 
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A SUCCESS TALK FOR FARM BOYS 


The Greatest Question in the World 
By CLARENCE POE 











} DEAR Boy:— 
M All over the rural South about this season 
of year there are special services in the 
churches. More than usual efforts are made to in- 
terest young people in deciding what ought to be 


their relation to the Creator. 

Perhaps in some of these meetings there is an ex- 
Perhaps in others men de- 
own understanding of 
Almighty will never put 


cess of emotionalism. 


mand that accept their 
the Bible and insist fhat the 
up with any other view. Perhaps in some people 
take part, think you see evidence of pre- 
tense. Perhaps others seem to think religion means 


going through life with a long face and sanctimoni- 


you 


who you 


ous manner. 

All things rather displease Never- 
theless, I hope and that have too 
much sense to scoff at this important subject of re- 


these you. 


believe you 


ligion. It is the greatest question in the world. 
Hence we can’t afford to pass it by, or even post- 
pone it, just because it is difficult, or because some 


men misunderstand it or misrepresent it. 

In spite of all the world-wide jumble of creeds and 
sects, it seems to me that this after all is a very 
practical and commonsense sort of problem. I have 
heard and read the arguments of Christians and of 
those who at Christianity ; wrestled 
with most of the great doubts that beset the human 
mind; and yet it seems to me that a very few simple 
questions are enough to clear away the mists and 
put us in a position to see the whole matter clearly: 


God? 
must He not wish to reveal Himself to 


scoft I have 


1. Js there a 
2. If there is, 
His creatures? 


3. If He has re 


done sO ? 


4. In the light of this revelation, what is my duty to 
Him and to the world in which I now live 


As to the first question, I probably need to make 
no argument to you whatever. The evidence that 
there is a God is too overwhelming to need empha- 
sis. “How can there be a Being 
who is without beginning and without end?” I look 
out at the starry heavens and answer: “Here is a 
Universe that is without beginning and without end 
—tither as to time or space. My human mind abso- 
lutely refuses to tell me how this can be so, and yet 
Why then not a God infinite in days 


vealed Himself, in what way has He 


If someone says, 


I know it is so. 
and in power?” 

There is an ancient story that as Napoleon was 
with his troops in Egypt, some infidels argued with 
him that there was no God, and Napoleon looking up 
at the stars, silenced them with the question, “Who 
then made these Day after day, year af- 
ter year, century after century, they 
move on, each in its own orbit, with a harmony, an 
a Majesty, that convinces us that somewhere 
aie is a Guiding Hand. When I was a small boy 
in the 90’s, I owned an old astronomy printed about 
1833. It foretold an eclipse of the sun to occur on 
May 28, 1900, beginning at 9:08 a. m—and promptly 
at that minute on that day in that year the eclipse 
began, as had been foretold before. If 
you see an automobile away off moving steadily, 
safely, consistently along a roadway, you know at 
once, “Somebody has hold of the steering wheel— 
there is an Intelligence somewhere that is guiding 
all that power!” And so I say of this universe, with 
its millions of worlds moving age after age with a 
Majestic order and harmony along the Highway of 
Infinite Space. Somewhere there must be a Guiding 
Hand. There is a Great Intelligence back of it all. 
And He is God. 


worlds?” 
ceaselessly 


raer, 


century 


Our second question is simple: “Assuming that 
there is a God, must He not wish to reveal Himself 
to His creatures?” It seems to me that this stands 
If we admit that there is a God, and that 
He has made man, it seems to me inconceivable that 
He should wish to keep His creatures in ignorance 
of Him.’ If there is a God, it seems to me inevitable 


to reason. 





that He should somewhere, somehow, reveal His 
spirit to the spirits of men. 
IIk 
We come then to our third question: “If He has 
revealed Himself, in what way has He done so?” This 


brings us to a consideration of 
of the world 


all the great religions 
Each one claims to give us an under- 
standing of God and His nature. Which therefore 
the highest, noblest, and therefore the most 
authentic or genuine conception of God? 


otters 


It just happens that 1 have seen in actual opera- 
tion all the great religions of the world. I have seen 
men and women pouring out piteous prayers and 


offering bloody sacrifices to heathen idols, [ have 
seen the worship of suddha by his millions of fol- 
lowers from Kamakura to “Ceylon’s spicy i I 


have seen the bearded Mohammedans bowing them- 
selves toward a far-off Mecca and uttering their 
heart’s desires to Allah, through their prophe ‘t Mo- 
hammed. I have talked with men who were satis- 
fied with the moral teachings of Confucius and with 
the offering of incense and odors to the spirits of 
their ancestors. 


It seems to me that very few intelligent men and 
women can compare these so-called religions with 
the religion of Jesus and remain in any doubt as to 
which is the most authentic revelation of God. The 
silliness of idol worship; the coarseness and bri- 
tality of Mohammedanism; the weakness of Buddh- 
ism; the incompleteness of Confuc ianism and ances- 
tor-worship—all these are self-evident. And the 
conclusion seems inescapable: If there is a God, 
and if Jie has revealed Himself through any religion, 
it must be through Christianity. Furthermore, if 
God should wish to reveal Himself to men, in what 
other way could He do this so effectively and rea- 
sonably as by Himself becoming a man and living 
among men for a brief period, showing them by ex- 
ample how they should act toward one another and 
toward Him? 


IV. 
And this brings ws to our fourth and last question: 


“In the light of this revelation, what is my duty to 
God and to the world in which I now live 
Jesus of Nazareth brought to the world a cadically 


new conception of God. Until Christ came, men hed 
thought of God a as far-away divinity, to be ap- 
peased by sacrifices. Jesus taught rather that God 
is an ever-present Father to be worshipped in spirit, 
a God with whom we may now have constant fel- 
lowship through prayer, and who will reveai Him- 
self to us face to face in an endless life in the here- 
after. 

Equally new was the teaching of Christ as to a 
‘man’s relations to his fellows and to that unceasing 
“pursuit of happiness” in which all men engage. 
Other men had said: “The way to achieve great- 
ness is to have other men serve you. The greatest 
man is he who has the greatest number of other men 
doing his bidding. The way to get happiness is to get 
all the good you can out of other people.” But 
Christ said: “The way to achieve greatness is to 
serve others. The greatest man is the one who is 
doing most for other people. The way to happiness 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THE TREE TOAD” 


FTER all, no other poet has written of the sim- 

ple, folksy things of American country life quite 

so well as James Whitcomb Riley. Listen, for 
example, to his remarks on “The Tree Toad.” Doeswt 
every word sound natural and ¢ penme from start to 
finish! -— 


“’S curious-like,” said the tree toad. 
*“T’ve twittered fer rain all day; 
And I got up soon, 
And hollered tel noon— 
But ce. sun, hit blazed away, 
1 I jest clumb down in a crawfish-hole, 
W eary at heart, and sick at soul! 


“Dozed away fer an hour 
And I tackled the thing ag’in: 
And I sung and sung, 
Tel I knowed my lung 
Was jest about give in; 
And then thinks I, ef hit don’t rain now, 
They’s nothin’ in singin’ anyhow! 


“Onc’t in a while some farmer 
Would come a-drivin’ past; 
And he’d hear my cry, 
And stop and sigh— 
Tel I jest laid back, at last 
nd hollered rain tell T thought my th’oat 
Would bust wide open at ever’ note! 


“But I fetched her!—O I fetched her!— 
*Cause a little w hile ago, 
As 1 kind 0” set 
With one eye shet, 
And a-singin’ soft and low, 
A voice , drapped down on my fevered begin, 
A-sayin’—’Ef you'll jest hush, I'll rain! 
James Whitcomb Riley. 
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reaction from 
toward others. Whatsoever you W, 
if you sow good tor others, you 
reap good for yourself. Whatsoever you meas- 
ure out to other people, they will measure back to 
you; hence if you help fill other hearts with happi- 
your own heart will in turn be filled with hap- 
piness. God is love; hence the only unconquerable 
power in the universe is love; hence the only way to 
real success is by using the power of love our 
fellows” 


get 


VOL hence 


oan 
wil 


ness 


on 


V. 


In spite of all the difficulties, therefore, my boy, 
that may seem to surround this vexed question of 
religion, I hope, as I said in the beginning, that you 
will neither pass it by nor postpone it. If your faith 
is not so strong as you wish it were, you have only to 
remember that some of the greatest heroes of Chris- 


tianity were at times beset by doubts. Yet because 
they held on to.what faith they had and used it and 
because they held on to prayer, they finally tri- 


umphed. 

Not long ago I heard the story of a young college 
student who was perplexed by doubts about many 
mtucn-debated questions, and talked over the matter 
with a minister. “Go to your room, pray over this 
question, and then write down the things that you 
really do believe about religion,” said the minister. 
The student came back with this list: 


‘1. I believe that there is a God. 

“2 I believe that He is a loving God. 

“3. I believe that there is a right and wrong 
way. 

“4. I believe that I can do the right instead of 
the wrong. 


“5. | believe that character is of infinitely 
greater value than money, pleasure, or power. 

“6. | believe that the teaching of Jesus is the 
best and purest in the world. 

7.4 alee that the teaching of Jesus is the 
hone of the world. 

“8. I believe that I ought to be His disciple. 

“9. I know that I must die. 

“10. I believe that there is a future, and what I 
am to be there is determined by what I do here. 
“11. I believe that the world is getting better. 

“12. I know that I can help make it better 


yet. 
“13, I believe in prayer and its power.” 

For my own part, I feel very much as did the min- 
ister, who then said: “That is a good deal. Isn’t it 
enough to live by while you are getting your intel- 
lectual difficulties straightened out? :.Won’t it keep 
you pretty busy?” __ ’ 

Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE. 


Business Talks for Farmers 
I1.—The Other Fellow’s Fruit and Flowers 


AVE you noticed the fine fruit that one of your 

neighbors has had this summer—peaches, apples, 
grapes, figs, etc., and his delectable Scuppernongs 
that will soon be getting ripe? 

Hve you noticed the shrubbery around his house 
that has kept it from looking so bare? And the 
crape myrtle that has already been blooming several 
weeks and will bloom several weeks longer? Also 
his cannas? 

And if your neighbor and his family can have 
these things, why not you and your family? Why 
not order one of those free “Planting Books” that 
nurserymen offer free in our columns, and make up 
an order that will give your family fruits and flow- 
ers hereafter? 

1l.—Are Your Lime, Fertilizer, and Seed Ready? 

HE time for getting lime, fertilizer, and seeds all 

ready for fall-sowed legumes—that time is get- 
ting distressingly short. 

Let’s not wait any longer. And you can buy either 
seeds, lime, or fertilizer (as well as anything else 
needed on the farm) with The Progressive Farmer’s 
ironclad cuarantee behind you, if you only mention 
The Progressive Farmer when you place your order. 


Favorite Bible Verses 


UT I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them that A anid use 
you, and persecute you—Matthew 5:44. 
Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: 
Fear God and keep his commandments: for this is 
the whole duty of man.—Eccles. 12:13. 


A Thought for the Week 

HIS is the thing which I know—and which, 
if you labor faithfully, you shall know also— 
that in reverence is the chief joy and power 
of life; reverence, for what is pure and bright in 
your own youth; for what is true and tried in the 
age of others; for all that is gracious among the 
living, great among the dead, and marvelous in the 

powers that cannot die. —John Ruskin. 
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your cer Game ond oférepe end I will send 
this scarf to you. You don't pay one 
penny until the. fur is delivered at your door by the 
postman. This isa yey opportunity of getting 
249.00 scarf for $4.45. Our price is amazingly low. 
Compare it with others and see for yourself. 


A Fashion Necessity 


Every stylish woman is wearing a fur scarf with her 
coat, suit, dress or waist. It is appropriate for every 
occasion. This scarf is made of Manchurian fox, 
which has long, soft, silky t hair. “This i is not the 
uine American .o% but will wear much better 
Seart i is a large anima! shape with head 
at one end and tail and ws at the other. Lined 
throughout with a sila lining. Also has silk ruffie 
neck. Very large and graceful. Colors: 
Black, Lucille brown or taupe gray. 
SEND NOW just your name and address—no 
money. When the fur scarf arrives 
4.46 for it. We have paid the 













— money at once. 
sure to give color. Geler by No. 


Waiter Field Co. dopt. 8 pete | orl 


Easy Now to Rid 
Your Place of Flies 


Widely Known Scientist Discovers 
Wonderful Chemical That Is 
Fatal to Flies. Not a Poison 
—Harmless to Stock 















Flies are one of the most dangerous 
and annoying things with which the 
farmer has to contend. Now, through 
the discovery of E. R. Alexander, widely 
known scientist, you can rid your house and barns 
and livestock of these pests almost instantly, and with 
no trouble at all. 
organic chemical 
pests, such as chiggers, mosquitoes, 


This discovery is in the form of an 
that is fatal to flies, and e6imilar 
and moths. 





This new discovery, which is called Alexander’s Rid-O- 
Fly, is not a poison Though it kills flies like magic 
farm animals and human beings are not affected it 
at all. In addition to killing these insects, Rid-O- _F ly 
is a strong repellent Flies witt not come near stock or 
buildings where Rid-O-Fly has been used. 

Rid-O-Fly is particularly valuable for cows and 
horses, as it is a known fact that flies do untold harm 
to these animals, 

So confident is Dr. Alexander that his discovery 
will rid your house, barns and livestock of these pests 
that he offers to send a $2 supply for only $1 on the 
guarantee that if Rid-O-Fly does not solve your fly 
problems it will cost you nothing. Two big Kansas 
City banks guarantee the reliability of this offer. 

SEND NO MONEY—Just your name and address to 
Alexander Laboratories, 1515 Gateway Station, Kansas 
City, Mo., and this introductory offer will be mailed 
at once. 


DAVIS CYPRESS 
TANKS 


A GOOD SUPPLY OF 


WATER 


in the house and farm buildings 
is a necessity to man and live- 
stock. Make it a convenience by 
installing a Davis Cypress Tank 
on a steel tower. 

A Davis Cypress Tank is more 
durable and sightly than a steel 
tank, Costs less and lasts longer. 
Insures ample supply of water 
for all purposes. 

Davis Cypress Tanks are built 
to order. Write us how much GA 
water you need and we will send 
you an estimate of how little a 
Davis Cypress Tank will cost. 


G.M. DAVIS & SON 


900 Laura Street 
Palatka Florida ZN 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


QCATTER 
*“ Ice choc olate 


seeds thinly. 

with or without a lump 
of ice cream in it is delicious on a hot 
day. 

“Consider the postage stamp, my son; 
its virtue consists in sticking to one 
thing until it gets there.” 

“The best thing about a woman’s par- 
ticipation in public affairs is that it keeps 
the affairs public.”.—Washington Post. 

The fireless cooker may be pressed 
into service to hold an extra piece of ice 
wanted for ice cream or other purposes. 
It will keep it beautifully. 

Let the children earn some money and 
do not demand an exact accounting of 
every penny. It is embarrassing to have 
to tell how much mother’s birthday gift 
cost. 

“When in doubt, plant a bean,” was 
one of the war garden slogans, and the 
advice is still good, since any surplus 
may be dried and saved for winter. 

Silk pongee in natural color is popular 
for underwear made on tailored lines. 
It is very pretty and practical, being far 
more durable than crepe de chine and 
having the same advantage of packing 
into small space for traveling. We do 
not advise silk, but do say that pongee 
is less expensive than crepe de chine. 

Beginners are likely to water their 
gardens unwisely. More hoeing and less 
watering give better moisture condi- 
tions. Frequent light watering causes 
the surface to bake and draws the roots 
toward the surface where they later dry 
out and perish. When watering, do it 
thoroughly, loosen the surface as soon 
as it dries sufficiently, and then do no 
more watering for a week or so. 

It is better to let the dishes drain 
dry than to use a towel that is not abso- 
lutely fresh for wiping them. If glasses 
are rubbed all over with the dish cloth 
or mop while being washed, and then 


rinsed, they will dry themselves clear 
and streakless. 

A long-waisted, rather tight bodice, 
with a full gathered skirt nearly four 
yards around was seen recently, made 
of brown organdy. These very full 
skirts are well suited to organdy, which 


Brown alone 
fashionable 


does not look well tight. 
or combined with white is 
in all materials. 

How about a barrel set up in the shade 
of a big tree in the poultry yard with 
a slowly dripping spigot giving water 
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1295—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in sizes 36, 40, 
44, and 48 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2 yards 36-inch material. 


1347—Ladies’ Porch or House Dress.—Cut 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 5 


yards 36-inch plaid material with % 
yard 7-inch white material for vest. 

1405—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 
12, and 14 years. Size 8 requires 1% 
yards 36-inch material with 14% yards 
36-inch contrasting material and 2 
yards binding. 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). Ten days 
Catalog 10 cents. 
The Progressive Farmer. 





OUR PATTERN - DEPARTMEN i: | 





Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, 
required to fill 
Write for copy of our summer issue. 


to a low pan or trough all through the 


day? Two or three buckets of water 
put in the barrel each day will keep the 


whole flock supplied and will be much 
less work for you than filling a number 
of small drinking vessels. 


The Unfortunate Manner 


KNOW a family—perhaps you do 

too—where the young people of it are 
paving their ways for hard and thorny 
roads through life simply because of 
unfortunate manners. Old people say 
they are rude, young people call them 
“frosts,” “prunes,” “wet blankets,” or 
whatever the local slang may be, and 
others charitably say, “how unfortun- 
ate!” 


If you are one of those young folks 
who lack personality or have too much 
of the wrong kind, stiffen your back- 
bone and determine to make yourself 


over as the old lady said when she went 
to the beauty doctor. Do not delude 
yourself into thinking people do not 


seek you because you are their superior. 
You know the bigger the dog the better 
the little flea likes it. One day, the min- 
ister, having dinner with the family, re- 
marked that he thought of leaving the 
pulpit for the farm. The son blurted 
out: “Good thing. I should think you 
would go to work.” The minister be- 
ing a gentleman, pretended not to hear 
the young man, who violated every 
sense of hospitality. It was an instance 
of when it would have been kind not to 
be kind, for he would have been the 
better for it, had everyone put down 
knife and fork and stared that young 
man out of countenance with astonish 
ment. 


A sweet young lady neighbor had been 
away taking singing lessons, and the 
mother asked her for a song. She chose 
a peculiar piece full of runs and trills. 
The other son broke into loud laughter 
and said, “You call that singing, do 
you?” The girl blushed painfully, but 
the boy thought he had been smart, little 
realizing that any inmate of the home 
for the feeble-minded could have been 
as brilliant but perhaps more kind. He 
afterward was crude enough to remark 
that -he “took the tuck out of Emily.” 


An elderly lady came to see the moth- 
er, but when she came in the daughter 


neither rose, lifted her eyes nor spoke 
to the caller. When the older woman 
said, “Good afternoon, Rosa,’ Rosa 


gave a little grunt and hitched her back 


} 
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Corset Cover.—Cut in 

44, 46, 48, and 50 
inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires % yard 36-inch material. 

1167—Ladies’ Dress —Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 
42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 35% yards 36-inch material 
with % yard 36-inch contrasting 
material and 1% yards binding. 

1380—Boys’ Suit.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, and 6 
years. Size 4 requires % yard 36- 
inch material with 4% yard 36-inch 
contrasting material. 


1303—Stout Ladies’ 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 





stamps 
orders. Price of our Fashion 
Address Pattern Department, 











ward the guest. The 


girl had no 1 
being rude except that she { 
ke it. Had she known that the p 
pose of the neighbor in coming was to 
offer her a ticket to hear Schuman- 
Heinke and a seat in their car there and 
back, she would have been all smiles 
The girl paid the price of lack of cour 
tesy. 

Why are some people like this? Good- 
ness knows, but possibly back when they 
were little children, the parents re- 
marked on the peculiarities of persons 
in the hearing of their children. Then 
when the little boys and girls made simi- 
lar observations, the father and mother 
were amused. Then as they grew, the 
parents were mortified and chided the 
children, but the chiding brought on a 
scene and developed ‘stubbornness. The 
ill work was done before the child was 
six, as is laid the foundation of most 
bad habits, and nothing but many hard, 
painful bumps with the world can bring 
the realization that one’s world is but 
the reflection of one’s own attitude to- 
ward it. 

On all this earth, there is no one so 
high that he does not pay the price of 
rudeness; no one so low that he does 
not profit by being courteous. You re- 
ember that when Peter saluted the Chris- 
tians he begged them to add to their 
faith such virtues as would make their 
Christianity more fruitful, greater “par- 
takers of the divine nature,” as he ex- 
pressed it. Among these things he said, 
add to godliness brotherly kindness, and 
to brotherly kindness, charity. What 
was true in the days of Peter, has been 
true down the centuries. 

To slap an older man on the back, to 
grab a girl’s arm familiarly, to laugh at 
the wrong time, to make another climb 
over you to get into the pew, to fail to 
pick up the older woman’s dropped ker- 
chief are things the neighbors may over- 
look but which stamp him or her as un- 
couth, or at least lacking in perception 
in the eyes of the world at large. 
smile is better than a frown, and cour- 
teous manner worth more than money. 


Questions and Answers 


S IT polite for a girl to have more 
than one boy come to see her at the 


same time?” Yes, indeed. Have as 
many of your friends, both boys and 
girls, at the same time as living room 


or porch will hold. 
* * 

“Is honey and almond cream good 
for the complexion?” Yes, if it suits 
your skin, as are all those advertised 
in this paper. We take advertisements 
of reliable manufacturers only, so we 
can be sure of the purity of their prod- 
utes. An oily skin finds one lotion best, 
and a dry skin another. 

* * * 

“What should a bride say when her 
father-in-law or brother-in-law offers 
her his hand and speaks a word or two 
after the ceremony?” She should smile 
and say, “Thank you,” or “That is very 
good of you,” or “It is sweet of you to be 
so kind,” or some other such simple 
remark. ‘ 

x eK 

“How do you can green corn, green 
peas, and snaps?” Pick young and can 
immediately. Blanch peas and corn on 
the cob 1 to 4 minutes, according to age; 
snaps, 3 to 8 minutes, or until pod bends 
without breaking. Remove promptly, 
plunge into cold salt water (1 teaspoon 
to quart) a minute, drain well, pack in 
jars to 1 inch of top, put on fresh new 
rubbers, seal not quite tight, add brine 
or seasoning, boil in water bath one hour 


first day, seal; 114 hours second and 
third day. For seasoning, mix 2 tea- 


spoons sugar and 1 teaspoon salt. Add 


1 teas; nixture to a pint jar. For 
snaps, igar. Ask your home dem- 
onstra 


sent for a canning bulletin. 
* * ok 


“How can I clean a spot on a navy 
blue taffeta dress without changing the 
color?” - Very much depends en what 
has made the spot. Sometimes ft is 
syrup with dust in it, if you think it 1s 
that, place a thickly folded bath towel 
under the spot and sponge it with a soft 
cloth that has been wrung out of warm 
water. When it seems to be thoroughly 
clean, after sponging and moving the 
pad beneath several times, wipe gently 
with a soft dry cloth. If the basia of the 
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rease, treat the same way, but 





with gasoline. Be very careful 
do it away from any fire. If there 
airly large area of small fresh 


spots, a well with magnesia, lay away 


box for a few days for the mag- 
nesia to absorb the grease, and then 
brush or shake gently. 


es @ 


“What is a good hair tonic?” No 
two types of hair require the same hair 
tonic It is possible that your scalp 
needs stimulating, and that you are be- 
coming bald, in which case I would sug- 
gest that you buy a brush sufficiently 
stiff to stimulate the scalp but not stiff 
enough to irritate it. Brush the scalp 
with this, giving it a dozen strokes for 
every one you formerly gave it, and be- 
ing sure to brush the scalp as well as 
the hair. Rub the scalp well with vase- 
line, using the tips of the fingers. Be 
sure to wipe off any excess and do not 
let it get on the hair more than you can 
help, for it will make it appear greasy. 
Do not wash the scalp with strong soap, 
and when you do wash it, be very sure 
that it is well rinsed. Avoid tight hats 
and very strong sun directly on the 
head. 


Are You Educated? 


OT LONG ago, a professor in a 

Western university told his pupils 
that he would consider them educated in 
the best sense of the word when they 
could say “yes” to the following ques- 
tions : 

Has your education given you 
pathy with all good causes? 

Has it brother to the 
weak? 


sym- 
made you a 


Have you learned how to make 


friends and keep them? 
Can you look an honest man or a pure 


woman straight in the eye? 
Do you see anything to love in a little 
child ? 


Are you good for anything yourself? 

Can you be happy alone? 

Can you look into a mud- puddle by 
the wayside and see anything in the 
puddle but mud? 


Immunity From Red Bugs 


E WERE talking about how easy 

it is now to become rid of malaria 
by taking those broken doses of quinine, 
the amounts of which have been given 
on this page. 

The doctor in the party remarked, 
“Do you know you can make your body 
so bitter that no self-respecting mosquito 
will bite you?” 

“No!” we exclaimed in chorus. 

“Yes,” he continued, “and what is 
more, a fellow can fill himself so full of 
sulphur that no self-respecting red bug 
will bite him either. The government 
surveying parties have proved their value 
beyond doubt.” 

“The government recommends dusting 
flowers of sulphur down the under- 
clothes,” someone remarked. “Sulphur 
is a miserable dose to take internally. I 
know, because my mother used to give 
me sulphur and molasses every spring 
for my blood.” 

“Well taking it for the good of the 
blood may be a joke, but taking it for 
the good of the chiggers is no joke,” was 
the laughing reply. “And a very pleas- 
ant way to take it is. in sulphur and 
cream of tartar tablets, two or three a 
day. They’re cheap and can be bought 
at any drug store, and are like little 
Jamie Stout’s pussy in the well who 
never did any harm.” 


How One Woman Planned 


i/ AM not capable of explaining why 

‘woman’s work is never done,” but I 
can give some reasons why my work 
was never done. 


I began housekeeping with the idea of 


many another bride, that my home would 
be a combination of the best in the homes 
I] knew. That the house and surround- 


ings should be perfectly kept; that my 
cooking, canning, gz arden, flowers and 
chickens must be a little better than my 
neighbor’ s, and added to this, I must take 
an active part in anything for community 
development or pleasure. 

A still like these things, but at the end 
Ol the first canning season, I found my- 
self almost a nervous wreck, and my feet 
with broken arches. So I looked about- 
for somé w ay to diminish the work with- 
out seriously interfering with the com- 
fort, convenience, and appearance of our 
bome, 


I began with the flowers by reducing 
the plants on the porch to four or five 
and the ones in the garden to the hardy 
requiring but little attention. In 
the vegetable garden I decided that there 
need be only the things we eat, whether 
we have as great variety or as attractive 
a garden as our neighbors or not. The 
same rule applied to canned fruit, vege 
tables, etc., and these need not all be pack- 
ed as if for the fair. Such as I expect 
to use for desserts, I pack so that it will 
look well when opened, the other, such 
as that for pie, I put up the most conven- 
ient way to have it good. 


Ones 


Then came washing and ironing. The 
dining table had become marred. I re- 
moved the varnish, put on a finish that 
would not be affected by hot dishes, then 
used luncheon sets. A white oil-cloth 
luncheon set makes a very attractive 
table, and a more attractive decrease in 
washing and ironing. Then I found that 
bath towels, dish towels, and knit under- 
wear do very well without ironing, and 
even sheets and nightgowns are pre- 
sentable if hung straight on the line and 
carefully folded. 

The cooking; the food must be clean, 
well cooked, and have variety necessary 
for health, but I find that less cake, pas- 
try, and candy does not interfere with 
health. All this does mean more leisure, 
more cheerfulness in the home, and more 
money in the pocketbook. 

MRS. W. F. F. 


Have You Plenty of Milk? 
M& C. A. HUTTON, dairy specialist 
f 


Tennessee, has this to say for 


those who want healthy families: 


“Importance of milk in the health of 
a nation is rapidly becoming recognized. 
People formerly regarded milk largely 
as a luxury or beverage, and we were 
not fully informed as to its great food 
value. Milk is now recognized as our 
one perfect food, containing all of the 
elements in the right proportions for the 
proper growth and nourishment of the 
human body. People would consume 
more of this valuable food if they were 
fully aware of these facts. Milk is par- 
ticularly valuable for children since it 
not only contains the ordinary food ele- 
ments, especially lime and phosphorus, 
which are indispensable in the formation 
of bone and teeth, but it also contains 
vitamines which produce growth.” 


| TWIXT TWELVE AND TWENTY | 
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Write Me Quick 


A Ford Sedan 
AFord Touring Car 


Will Be Given Away 


October 31, 1922 















Equipped 
With 
Electric 
Lights & 
Starter. 


I Have Already Giver 40 
Autos—Here are 2 More 


October 31st, I am going to give a new Ford Sedan and a Ford Touring Car 
to two people who are prompt and energetic in following my instructions. If 
you live in the country or in a small town you will have an opportunity of owning 
one of these splendid cars by answering this ad today. I will send you full in- 
structions telling all about it and a handsome suprise souvenir. Send no 
money. 


Thousands of Dollars Will be Given 
In Grand Prizes and Cash Rewards 


Ford Sedan—Ist Grand Prize, Every one taking an active part in this con- 
Ford Touring Car—2nd Grand Prize. test will be well paid in cash, whether or not 
Cabinet Phonograph—3rd Grand Prize, he wins one of the Fords or one of tbe other 
and 22 other grand prizes, such as Gold] Grand Prizes. Just your name and address 
Watches, Diamond Rings, Silverware, Bicycles, | with five or more faces correctly marked in the 
ete, Thousands of dollars in cash rewards, | picture below, starts everything. Act quick, 
(Prizes duplicated in case of tie.) Mail me the coupon today sure. 


Seneeeeeeeeeeee Cut Out and Mail Coupon Today asasaeasaaeneeeeeee: 


FIND FIVE FACES—GET 1000 VOTES 
AND HANDSOME SURPRISE SOUVENIR 

In the picture are a number of hidden faces. See 
how many you ean find. Some are looking right at 
you, some turned sidewise. You will find them upside 
down and every way. Mark each face you find with 
a pencil, write your name and address plainly on 
the lines below, clip out this coupon and mail to 
me now. If you find as many as five of the hidden 
faces I will enter you in this contest and credit you 
with 1.000 votes and send you surprise souvenir free. 
Send me this coupon today SURE, 
D. W. BEACH, Contest Manager, 

FARM LIFE, Dept. 818 Spencer, Indiana, 
Dear Sir:—Here is my solution of the picture. If cor- 
rect, enter me in your Grand Prize subscription con- 
test with a credit of 1,000 votes. I want one of these 
cars—send me full particulars and surprise souvenir, 





Name 
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Address 




















ee We Use Music in Our Com- 
e 
munity 

WO years ago we organized a young 

people’s club, and after one or two 
meetings we realized that what we need- 
ed to liven things up a bit was some 
music. Our school teacher played the 
piano well, so we invited her to come 
and play for us to sing. My, what a 
difference it did make! We enjoyed it 
so much that soon our enthusiastic ac- 
counts drew more and more members 
until nearly all the young pcople in the 
surrounding country belonged. We had 
more than a good time, too, for we did 


lots of good work such as planting trees | 


and flowering shrubs around the school 
house and making a community tennis | 
court, but it was the singing that first 
drew the members. 

After a few months, we had discov- 
ered those with real musical talent and 
had formed a chorus; we sang at the; 
community Christmas tree and at one or 
two other public affairs. Then someone 
suggested an orchestra. Gracious, the 
excitement! The minister, who loves | 
good music, came to some of our meet- 
ings and gave us many helpful sugges- 
tions and through his influence we start- 
ed on the study of really worth-while 
music. One of the boys who did not | 
belong to the club and who has alweavs 
been considered rather wild heard about 
our orchestra and offered to come and | 
play his cornet. We rather hesitated 
about having him, but agreed to give 
him a chance. We have never regretted 
it, for he of our best players, and 
now that he has a new interest is a 
model member of society. Several of 
his friends have come, too, and the or- 
chestra has been the means of bringin* 
together the various elements in the 
neighborhood, and led to a better under- 
standing all around. 

This summer, we have a weekly con- 
cert in the open air to which everyone is } 
invited. How the older people do enjoy | 
the pl aying and the songs in which every- 


one is invited to join. 
ESTELLE W. 





is on 





GIVEN! A 42-Pc. FULL SIZE DINNER SET. 








| is Yours. 


WE TRUST YOU. NO MONEY NEEDED. WE PAY FREIGHT. 
SZLL ONLY 10 BOXES OF SOAP, 


each box containing 7 cakes fine Toilet Soap, and with every box, give as premiums to each pure 
chaser all of the following articles: a Pound of Baking Powder, Bottle Perfume, Box Talcum Pow- 
der, 6 Teaspoons, Pair of Shears and a Package of Needles and this artistic Blue Bird Dinner Set 
Many other equally attractive offers and hundreds of usefulPremiums such as Wear- 
We also pay large Cash Commission for your time. 


We Pay The Freight 


Allowing plenty of time for you 
to examine, deliver and collect, 
BIG PRICE REDUCTIONS 
ON ALL GOODS, 
Yoa advance no money. We trust 
you. Youhave nothing to risk, 
REE 


ing Apparel, Linen Sets, Furniture, etc. 


pecial Present 

We give a 5-Piece Full Size 
Aluminum Set consisting of 
Sauce Pan, Pudding Pan, Fry 
Pan, Sugar Shaker and Meas- 
uring Cup in addition to the 
Dinner Set,.if you order 
promptly. We also give beautiful Write today for our Big F 

Presents for appointing Agents. Agents Outfit. Don’tdelay. 


THE PERRY G. MASON CO., 609 Culvert & 5th St., Cincinnati, O. Founded 1097. 


















THE AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 4)<27:.72 ~ 









oilis sent w 

Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always ¢v¢ry Aermotor 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. Theshaftsrun in oil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
are practically eliminated. 

Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. 


pricie AERMOTOR CO. 2° cuy 





Write Today for Free Catalog showing Reduced Prices, 
P. 0. Box 1025, 





for Circular. 

Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Progressive Farmer” when 
‘you write one of our advertisers. Then 
Barnesville, Ga. | WE Guarantee you a square deal. 


WAGONS 


SEWING MACHINES 
“Uniimited Guarantee. 


BUGGIES 


HARNESS 
90-Day Free Trial! 


UMMERS BUGGY CO. 

















For fun on the farm ana for practicat 


pictures of the business of farming 





No. 1 Autographic 
Kodak Jr. 


S12 


The popularity of the 1 Junior is explained 
in a moment—it is easy to pocket, inexpensive 
to buy, and so simple to operate that you can be 


sure of success from the start. 


is 214 x 3)4 inches, 


The picture size 


The lens is carefully tested; the shutter, 
with automatic snapshot speeds of 1/25 and 
1/59 second as well as bulb and time actions, 
is thoroughly accurate and dependable, and 
with the autographic feature the date and title 
of every picture can be noted on the film at 


the time. 


See the 1 Kodak Junior at your dealer's 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

















NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


STATE COLLEGE STATION, RALEIGH, N. C. 





AND ENGINEERING, 


FOUR-YEAR COURSES in Agriculture—Including General Agriculture and Specialized Courses in Farm 


Crops, Agricultural Engineering, Animal Husbandry and Dairying, Biology, 
Agricultural Chemistry, 


Soils, Veterinary Medicine, Vocational Education. In 


Dyeing. In Civil Engineering, Architecture and Highway Engineering. 


Horticulture, Poultry Science, 
Textile Chemistry, and 
Electrical Engineering. In 


Mechanical Engineering. In Textile Engineering, Textile Manufacturing, Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 


In Agricultural Economics and Business Administration. 


TWO-YEAR COURSES in Agriculture, Mechanic Arts, 
ONE-YEAR COURSE in Auto Mechanics 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS for Freshman Class—15 


2%; Science, 1; Elective, 64%. 


FOR CATALOG, ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS, AN 


3; History, 2; Mathematica, 


‘E BLANKS, WRITB 


E. B. OWEN, Registrar. 











develops the whole 





“MERIT THE 
This well known school for Boys and Young 
increasing patronage in re ey 
nating patrons from six states say 
OF HIGH STANDARDS AND T 


to $275. New Dormitory with ‘all modern « 
students limited to 150. 
\ilustrated Catalog Sent on Request. 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., 


THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


MOUNT PLEASANT, NORTH CAROLINA 
MEASURE OF SUCCESS” 
Men has enjoyed an 
a reason. Discrimi- 


1 SAFE SCHOOL 


INSTRUCTION It 


and heart Expenses $250 
miveniences. Boarding 
Address 
P ° . 
rincipal 














WALK~CRY- SLEEP 


ture— and cute patent leather oben, 
She isa re playmate, she can sit 
alone, cry o' t loud sleep and walk. 


We have arranged to give her 





write us today and we will 
how to get her without cost. 








Come Take a Walk 
With Nancy Jane 


Nancy Jane wants to walk right Into the 
ms of some little gir! who ight {nto her 





when she cries, walk with bh = when she is . ; 3 
awake and sing her to sleep atuight. For / \ =m Health, 






Nancy Jane Can - 


In fact y Jane fs just the very 
gon every = mr dreams about and lon 
She stands thirteen inches high, 





Training Courses ‘in Rec reation 
ape Welfare, 


SEPTE Mi KE R OTT HH. 
Department of Recreation, 
School of Social Work and Public Health 


1232- Richmond, Va. 


{RECREATION AND PHYSICAL | 
EDUCATION 


Playground Work, 
Public 


Write the 











Do You Want Her? 


toany 

land all of our friends in return fore 
little favor. So if you want. her, just 
teil ‘you 


J. Doll D . D 248 
FARM LiFe. SPENCER, INDIANA 















Ghjoy your Chicago visit at the 


f {Ol HOTEL OF PERFECT SERVICE 
and the 


ERRACE GARDE 


ICAGO'S WONDER RESTAURAN 





DEN 


From Seven 








Address Letters to ‘‘Uncle P. F.’’ care of The Progressive Farmer 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








to Seventeen 




















Use Your Money Wisely 

EAR Boys and Girls:— 

I am sure you have been thinking of 
the time when you will sell the products 
from your club or project work and re- 
ceive the money. I wonder if you have 
thought what use you will make of this 
money? I am going to suggest some 
ways in which your money may be used 
to advantage. 

1. Start a. bank account and continue 
all along to save part of what you make. 
James J. Hill, the great, financier and 
builder of railroads, said to a young man 
starting out in life: “If you want to 
know whether you are destined to be a 
success or not, you can easily find out. 
The test is simple. Are you able to 
save money? If not, drop out. You 
will lose. You may not think so, but you 
will lose as sure as fate, for the seed of 
success is not in you.” 

The boy or girl who has a bank ac- 
count, or something ahead in one way 
or another, commands the respect of the 
community. Those who have money 
can make money, and if you have money 
ahead you can take advantage of oppor- 
tunities to invest or buy. 

I know of. several boys and girls who 
are paying their way through college 
with the money they saved from club 
and project work. Starting a bank 
count encourages saving. 

2. Take a trip this fall to your county 
or state fair. I know of no better way 
to use part of your money. Fairs show 
what other people are doing, and no 
doubt you will learn something that will 
be useful to you in your work next year, 

Buy a few good books. Many of 
our most successful men and women 
went to school very little, but cducated 
themselves by reading good books. 
Spend a little every year for the best 
books, and you will soon have a library 
to be proud of. 

4. Your school, church, and other or- 
ganisations are trying to make your 
community a better place in which to 
live. These institutions have done a 
whole lot for you, and it is your duty 
to help them be-of service to other 
people. Therefore, give what you can. 

If you carry on club or home project 
work just for the sake of making and 
hoarding money, you will dwarf, crip- 
ple, and warp your development. But 
try to make money so as to use it for 
fine purposes. Money is useful to you 
to the extent that it enables you to grow 
and develop into better trained and 
stronger men and women. 

UNCLE P. F. 

P. S—Let me add one more thing: I 
hope all of you, both boys and girls, will 
read Editor Poe’s “Success Talk for 
Farm Boys” this week. You can’t think 
too earnestly nor too early about this 
great question. 


FIVE GOOD IDEAS 


I1—Likes Poultry Club Work 


N 1920 I joined the poultry club 
Jan won $4 in prizes. Last year I 

won $6. I like my club work bet- 
ter now than ever before. I think 
every girl and boy should be a mem- 
ber of some club. lf they don’t win 
any prizes, they will learn how to do 
many things—Mary E. Southerland, 
Wallerville, Miss. (And the prizes are 
the least part of your benefits, Mary.) 


IIl.—Getting Ready to Go to College 


WANT to tell you what I am doing 

to earn money to help pay my way 
through college. Through the sum- 
mer I take subscriptions to papers and 
keep the cash-commissions, and find 
I can do well at it. Then I pick ber- 
ries, pull weeds, and do all the little 
jobs that come along. Every little 
helps, and I am bound to wi E.V 
M. (Many boys have made money 
by getting subscriptions for good 
papers. The Progressive Farmer has 
helped many young people in this 
way.) 

IlI1.—Join a Club if you Have No 

County Agent 

| WAS in the peanut club in 1920 and 

made the trip on the “Texas Farm 
Boys’ Special.” I have a Duroc sow 
and will try to raise some pigs this 
year. I have a fine horse. This is 





how I earned him. Dad gave me a 
boar pig, which grew very fast. When 
he was two years old I traded Papa 
my hog for a fine sow, and in a few 
months she brought five pigs. Only 
three lived, but when they were three 
months old Dad offered to buy me a 
horse if I would give him my hogs, so 
we made the trade—Texas Boy, Liv- 
ingston, Texas.(Why not join the pig 
club? It isn’t absolutely necessary to 
have a county agent. Write to State 
Club Agent R. W. Persons, College 
Station Texas, and tell him you want 
to become a pig club member.) 
IV.—The Right Sort of Spunk 
| JOINED the corn club last year. 
I had to plant three times before 
I could get a stand. I worked it every 
ten days until it tasseled. On account 
of dry weather, I made only 25 bush- 
els, which was a very poor crop. But 
I haven't given up. I[ have joined 
the cotton club for this year and am 
doing my very best.—Fred Brown, 
Empora, Miss. (Fred has the right 
sort of grit). 


V.—How to Read Through the Bible 
in a Year 

N A recent Progressive Farmer I 
* noticed an article about Bible read- 
ing, so I thought I would send my 
own plan which may help someone 
On New Year’s Day I started reading 
five chapters every Sunday~and three 
every week day; and if I keep this 
up. which I expect to do, I will read 
through the Bible by the end of the 
year. Now you may think you couldn't 
find time for this, but you can and 
vou will enjoy it. T be gan on New Year’s 
Day, but you can begin any time.—Mary 
Elle rbe. Rockinghi am, N. C., Route 4, 
Box 20. (This is a very good plan, and 
we thank Mary for it.) 


A Boy Who Likes to Help 


Y PAPA is a farmer, and [ like to 

help him with his crop. Last spring 
I hoed about 15 acres of corn by myself, 
and cut all the sprouts for him, working 
on Saturdays so I wouldn’t have to miss 
school. We made good corn last year, 
but the boll weevils ruined the cotton 

I like to go to school, and I study 
hard. When I get to be a young man I 
am going to help my father give my 
baby brother and sister an education 
When I come from school I help my 
mother with her little chicks, and after 
supper I wash dishes for her. Do you 
boys ever wash dishes for your mother? 
If she hasn’t anyone to help her, you 
ought to try it, and see if you cannot 
help your poor, tired mother. 

VERNA HOWARD. 

Editor’s Note—There isn’t a_ finer 
thing a boy can do than help his mother 
in any way he can find. The boy who ts 
ashamed to do what he calls a “girl's 
work” for his mother is the poorest sort 
of coward, 


Our Quiz Corner 
I.—This Week’s Nature Study Ques-_ 


tions 
HERE do grasshoppers lay their 


eggs? 

2. How does the grasshopper fay her 
eggs? 

3. What kind of soil do grasshoppers 
choose for their nests? 

4. Why do grasshoppers select the 
hardest soil they can find in which to 
lay their eggs? 

Il—Answers to Last Week’s Conun- 
drums 
HAT is the difference between the 
Prince of Wales and the water m 
a fountain?” One is heir to the throne, 
the other is thrown in the air. 

2. “Why is bread like the sun?” Be- 
cause it rises from the yeast. 

3. “What object is walking over the 
water and under the water, but does not 
touch the water?” A woman crossing 
over a bridge with a pail of water on 
her head. 

4. “What is that which has a mouth 
but never sp iks, and a bed but never 
wee in it?” A river. 

“Why are tall people the laziest 
eee they are always longer in be 
than the others. 
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“Uncle John Was Right!” 
(Concluded from page 6, column 4) 


of them are doing, why cannot we do 
so here in the South? Why cannot 
we save labor by utilizing one man to 
do several laborers’ work through the 
use of improved farm implements? 
With all the crops that a wise Creator 
us, why cannot we rotate, 
grow our food at home, use other 
money crops in addition to cotton, and 
utilize the natural resources and cli- 
matic conditions which have been be- 
stowed upon us? 


The South’s Great Future 

NDUSTRIAL competition has not 

yet hit us as hard as it has in the 
Middle West. The farmers there, it ap- 
peared to me, organize their farm 
work in the cold, calculating way that 
the industrial manufacturing plant 
which must give returns from every 
acre. They are not afraid to scrap old, 
out-of-date methods when they find 
better ones. We must learn to do the 
same 

As I came back home that $pring it 
made my heart sad to be able to know 
without being told when I was in the 
real South again. Of course, there was 
a feeling of joy over coming home, but 
as I looked at the gullied fields, the 
bare lands, the spots where a few light 
furrows had been run with one Negro 
and a mule with a small turnplow in 
preparation for a poor yield of cotton, 
| thanked the Creator that he has 
given us such a wonderful growing 
season to make up for our own short- 
comings. I saw tumbleddown barns 
and outhouses, the fences consisting of 
two strands of barbed wire fastened to 
stick or pine torn 
places to let the one-horse 
wagon go through—and I 
how soon the change to better methods 
would come to us. 


has given 


a small sapling, 
down im 


wondered 


This brought to my mind the thought 
that the South is now the greatest asset 
of this country. When it realizes on its 
possibilities, this section will be one of 
the yreatest regions of the earth. But 
i wiust be ready to farm e fic iently and 
meet the competition of industrial dé 
velopment and learn the lesson which 
wade Carnegie famous, “Scrap the old 
gud adopt the new.” 


_PICKINS = 


ONE EDITOR OWNS UP 
Don’t forget that the advertisements often 
contain the most important news in the 
paper.—The Paonian (Paonia, Colo.). 








ENJOYED THE SPIRIT 
Convalescent (to a grateful friend): “Thanks 
very much for the brandy peaches. Although 
the doctor wouldn’t let me eat the peaches I 
enjoyed very much the spirit in which they 
were sent.”—De Laval Monthly. 


EQUALLY TRUE 
“The rapidly increasing divorce rate,” re- 
matked the wit, “indicates that America is 
wdeed becoming the land of the free.” 
“Yes,” replied his prosaic friend, “but the 
rontinued marriage rate suggests that it is 
still the home of the brave.” 


VAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
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DE DEBIL GINALLY LEAD 
You TWELL HE GITS You 
BROKE IN GOOD—-EN DEN 
HE TAKE EN DRIVE You! 













A Lighter Running 
Wagon that you Grease 
but once a month 
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See this Wag- 
on with Solid 
Steel Axles at 


any Thornhill Dealer 


* | 
No More j THORNHILL ! y iS 
Daily , : 


o-—, 
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h 
Thornhill Wagon Company, Lynchburg, Va. a 
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RADIO 


Radio is in the air! Every day and night it 
is furnishing the latest news, weather reports, 
music and other entertainments to thousands 


largest distributors, and make Radio work for 
you, too 

OUR WESTINGHOUSE AERIOLA SENIOR 
SET is complete in every way It is a super 
sensitive vacuum tube set with a receiving 
radius conservatively placed at 300 miles. With 
this outfit, our Richmond friends are hearing 
as far as Detroit Mich., Pittsburgh Pa 
Schenectady, N. Y Newark, N. | 

the large stations in between 

THE PRICE IS ONLY $75. Full instructions 
gu with every set fr erecting and operating 
They are as safe as a telephone and cost noth- 
ing to «operate. 

WRITE US TODAY—We'll tell you how to 
make Radio entertain you every day and night. 


J., and all 


Address the 
Radio Equipment Corporation 
614 East Grace St., | RICHMOND, VA. 


Don’t Fail to Visit Our New Store When in 
the City. 


a os _ 











This Book! 


| Whether you keep a 


You Need 





few cows or a great 
many, you will make 
more profit with the 
right equipment. 


Stop waste, save time, 
Write for this— 

Free Catalog 
Complete Line 
We = specialize and 

lncmnabates know your needs. 
Dairymen’s Supply Co., 
2N. 13th St., RICHMOND, VA. | 
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It pays to put a good roof on your farm 
buildings that will give perfect protec- 
tion and last for years. Fox Rubber 
Roofing is standard grade (not to be 
confused with the cheaply made, sanded 
kind). It has been widely used for 
years in the South Sold direct by us 
at low prices that give you lowest cost 
roof protection to be found One-piece 
rolis of 108 square feet, with cement and 
nails—-easy to lay Write for full cir- 
cular and samples, 


Don’t let these interesting features go ‘‘over | 
your head’’ any longer Get yourself a Stand 
ard Receiving Outtit made by the world’s 


! 
| 
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and Steel Posts 


More Pounds 4 Steel 
Long Life Galvanizing 
Better Construction 


Carried by Dealers in Your 
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Community for Quick 
Delivery 


American Stee] & Wire Company 
Chicago = New York 


Poston =Denver 





















YOUR CANNING 
SUCCESS ASSURED 





Dr ect 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO. || 


7th and Bainbridge Sts., Richmond, Va. 


South’s Oldest and Largest 
Machinery and Supply House. 











— _ My gutose are now ex- 

ly in line w 
ducts. You take no chances on a WI 

| just what you want—Stationary, Portable 4 

/ or Saw Rig. Cash-or Easy Terms f 

ii —Lifetime Guarantee—Immediate i 

| Shipment. Before en eee on Hej ry 
any engine, get my Catalog rE 
 yREE. — ED. H si4— 


) WITTE ENGINE WORKS == 


no chances on WIT “Everything Keeps” 
in THRIFT JARS 


NLY If your dealer won’t supply 





WITTE. 





Wanted! . FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 

e Dept. G250, Rochester, N. Y. 

$135 to $190: Kindly send me, by return mail, 
free information, telling how I 

Month © can quickly get into the U. § 

Send Coupon Bt eceroment orice, 3 Railway Mail 

. ~ tierk ($1,600 to $2,300 a year) or 

TODAY Sure, City Mail Carrier or Post Office 

Men— Boys ‘ Clerk ($1,400 to $1,800 a year). 

Over 17 . 


Name 





Copyright by McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 








2356 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








W.T.Greathouse writes: 
“*Fence received yesterday. I 
saved $30.00 in cone Sem 
‘ou,"" oe sented cut are 


y rown 2 Fre’ 
iy Write forour new 1922 cut price 
catalog—see the dol! 
ies. Double e 
hearth wire. ing and paints 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE co. 
Dept. 878 Cleveland, Obie 








you, we will ship direct. 


BUCK GLASS CO., 
Dept. T, Baltimore, Md. 


Circular on Request 




















ALY vos. 
TOCK FE >M 

‘For A 
$450 65 Gals Eavels corn, and cheaper. Mixed with 
roughage, repleces graid. S0-gallon barrele 
sweigh 625 pounds. Carlots-60 barrels-s- ve freight. Shi 
draft auached, payable on arrive! shipment Semples free. 
Wric The J.J. Garvey Co. Dept. D, New Orieens, La 

















654. (14) 














May 





Drained and 


and big profits. 





plished by the 





Cartridge Prepared 
and Ready to Load 


2 





IN WET SOIL 


For ditching 


and tree holes. 





Buy du Pont 








3 Loading and Priming 


Your Bumper Crop Land 


er’s or the general store. 
“Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives.’’ 
ing, stumping, tree planting. 


















Now Be Under Water 


BYERY piece of swamp land on your farm is a 
liability to you. 

nothing inreturn. It is dangerous, too, because swamps 
breed disease-carrying insects. 


You pay taxes on it and get 


cultivated, swamp lands add productive 


acres which at harvest time usually yield bumper crops 


The drainage of swamp land is most easily accom- 


use of explosives. Du Pont 50% or 


0% Straight Dynamite has always been the best and 
cheapest explosive for ditching in wet soil because it is 
sensitive enough to explode by propagation, but hith- 
erto it froze at a relatively high temperature. 
du Pont Straight is low freezing and the economical 
propagation method can be used in cold weather as 
well as in warm. 


Now 


in dry soil du Pont Dumorite is the 


best and cheapest explosive—also for blasting stumps 


explosives at your local hardware deal- 
Write us for free 10¢-page 
It covers ditc. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Robson-Prichard Co. 
Huntington, W. Va. 





for DITCHING - STUMPING - TREE PLANTING 














PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 


PUREBRED GUERNSEY CATTLE 


“BEALLMONT FARMS,” F. 








ll T. D. BROWN, Sales Manager, 


LINWOOD (Davidson County), N. C. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 17TH, 1922 


Under Auspices of the 


NORTH CAROLINA JERSEY BREEDERS’ ASS’N, 


For Catalog Address 


H. & J. L. BEALL, Props., 








SALISBURY, N. C. 











BERKSHIRES 


Pinehurst Berkshires 
$65— Bred Sows —$65 


For a limited time we are offering a few TRIED 
BROOD SOWS, bred to our herd boars, at $65. [ | 
All good producers and real bargains. } 


Pinehurst Farm, 





HOLSTEINS 


nnn s 


| KING SEGIS-ORMSBY Breeding | 


“The Blood lines that have made Holstein History’’ 
BULL CALVES—The blood of KING SEGIS and 
ORMSBY. Blood of KING SEGIS dominates, 
Large number of yearly records, Ormsby cross now 
being introduced. 

BUY YOUR NEXT HERD SIRE from an accred- 
ited herd, where all cows are given yearly records, 

HOLLINS HERD ACCREDITED. 
































LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, PINEHURST, N. C. | 5m. A. TURNER, Mgr., Dept. F, Hollins, Ve. | 
POLAND-CHINAS JERSEYS 
— Poland-China Pigs for Sale Jerseys— Register of Merit —Jerseys 


Sired by 1,000-Ib. boars, and real beauties, at reason- 
able prices. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


H. P. CHEEK, Route 9, LEWISBURG, TENN. 





HOLSTEINS 


—REGISTERED HOLSTEINS— | 
Bull Calves for Sale 


Sired by grandson of MAY ECHO SYLVIA, from 
good producing dams, $50 each. Shipped on ap- 
proval. 








Herd holds four state records, 


Ellerslie Stock Farm, 


PETERSBURG, 











VIRGINIA. 








: Established 1908 
Stock Quoted at All Times. 
Large Healthy Cows, Heifers, Young Bulls. 
MANNSFIELD HALL FARM, Fredericksburg, Va. 


__ SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS | 


on Grass 
Make Large Gains and Im- 
prove in Quality. 
That’s why they're popular, 
For SHORTHORN infor- 
mation, address 
The American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, 
13 Bn Park Ave., 
Chica titinots, 











The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 











Relocate Runs and Remodel Build- 


ings: How to Do It 

UGUST is a splendid month in which 

to relocate the poultry runs and re- 
model buildings. The necessity for this 
should be well understood. A large part 
of the diseases that 

affect poultry are 

due to the unsani- 

tary condition of 

the runs and build- 

ings. The germs of 

gapes, cholera, and 


other diseases are in 
the soil. Rats prob- 
ably have tunnels 
all through the 
buildings and in 
runs where young 
stock are kept. Nothing but an entire 
change of location will properly meet 
the difficulties. 

To facilitate this, making poultry rais- 
ing safe and more profitable, and at the 
same time relieving the farmer’s wife 
of much unnecessary labor and trouble, 
good clean, sanitary buildings and runs 
are a necessity. 

The best method will be, in most cases, 
to lay out a double run system, and after 
heavily dressing the land with quick 
lime, plow it deep, then disk and roll 
thoroughly, and seed to rye, oats, or 
barley or rape. The last should be on 
heavily fertilized land. - 

Then for the buildings. If the old 
ones are worth while, transfer them, 
first thoroughly treating every inch of 
material with some good insecticide and 
disinfectant, carbolineum, kresol, kero- 
sene oil, or carbolic acid solution, which- 
ever is the most convenient and econom- 
ical, efficiency considered. 

In many cases, new buildings will be 
advisable, but whether new or remodeled 
old ones, be sure to provide an open 
front to the south or southeast; good 
drainage from the house; safety from 
rats or other vermin by the use of con- 
crete, at least for foundation walls, ex- 
tending 12 to 18 inches below the sur- 
face; and trap-nests, if at all possible, 
so as to facilitate breeding up the home 
flock to a high degree of production and 
resulting profits. 


| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 
Priced for Quick Sale 


Rgemdeena of KING PONTIAC CHAMPION, out of 
A. RB. dams. One grandson of KING ONA, out of an 
A. R. dam. Heifers of all ages. Advanced Registry 
Stock. Write us. VINE CLIFF FARM, 
Edward Wagner, Owner, Wheeling, W. Va. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
! BABY CHICKS—BABY CHICKS 


SPECIALLY PRICED FOR JULY AND AUGUST 


Easily grown and profitable for fall market. 


White and Brown Leghorns, 10c. Barred and 
White Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 12c. Mixed, 
10c. Postpaid. Delivery guaranteed. Thousands 
each Wednesday. 

Special Summer Circular Now Ready. 
Cc. A. NORMAN, KNOXVILLE, TENG. | 


LOOK 


A Hatch Every 
Week All Year 
40 BREEDS CHICKS. 
Select and Exhibition Grades. 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 3, 


BEST BABY CHICKS) 


August-September Delivery 
BOOK ORDERS NOW! 





MB. ROTHPLETZ 












































Postage PAID. 
live arrival guaranteed. 


95 per cent 








MONTH’sS FEED FRED 
with each order. 

4 BREEDS DUCKLINGS. 
Catalog Free. 

Gambier, Ohio, 











ROOTS ook son tevnccccscevuctoeesexees 10c each 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes .............- 12c each 
Orpingtons, Minorcas, Brahmas ......... 15e each 


Safe Delivery Guaranteed. Postpaid. 


MAGNOLIA HATCHERY, Magnolia, Illinois 








we. 


9c From best laying acai, 14 Ss 
rieties. Breeding stoc! er 6 
* p. up. Coc a ant cocke wel.” gi / 
Free 32-page catalog and reduced price list. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 


DAY-OLD CHICKS 











Isarred, White Rocks, and Rhode Island 
Reds. $12; White and’ Brown Leghorns, $10 
per 100 Selected flocks, high producers 
Catalog pig KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 


“ 


2 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 


Bristol Chicks 


Bristol Chicks 
White Leghorns, _nhede Island Reds, Barred Rocks 
Buff Orpingtons 


For B.A. and Fall Delivery. 
Ten-weeks-old White Leghorn Pullets, $1 each. 











BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY, BRISTOL, VA. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ~ 













Outhouse 
Odors 


—and dry up outhouse 
deposits with Red Devil 
Lye. Used two or three 


times each week it keeps 
such places odorless and 
pleasant, especially in sum- 
mer. So easy—you should 
not be without it. 


Always demand the genuine 


RED DEVIL LYE 


Sure.is Strong 











q Seaboard Air 
Line Railway 


INFORMATION 
BULLETIN 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—Tickets at 
Special Excursion Fares on Sale June 
21, = July 5, a, 19, 27, August 2, og 
16, 30. mited eighteen days 
ROUND TRIP FARE FROM RALEI 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Tickets at 
Special Excursion Fares on Sale June 
28, July 6, 12, 18, 26, August 1, 9, 15, 
23, 29. Limited eighteen days. ROUND 
TRIP FARE FROM RALEIGH $16.85. 


PORTSMOUTH-NORFOLK, VA.—Ev- 
ery Friday and Saturday; Week End 
Rates from Raleigh $7.60. Sunday rate 
from Raleigh $4.00. 
LAKEVIEW, N. C. and RETURN—Ev- 
ery day; Round trip fare from Raleigh 
$1.94. 

Proportionately low rates from other 
points. For schedules and _reserva- 


tions consult your Local Agent or 
write — 


F.H. WILLIS JOHN T. WEST 


Traveling Division 
Passenger Agt. Passenger Agt. 
leigh, N. C. Raleigh, N. C. 


SEABOARD AIR 
LINE RAILWAY 


“Thru The Heart of the South” 














Cut Ditching 
and Terracing 


Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co., @ox 531 Owensbora, Ky. 








WONDERFUL BARGAINS—Prices Less Than Half 


U. S. ARMY Cotten Khaki Shirts—Brand 
New. A Big Bargain .........csecssccces 95¢ 
U. S. ARMY Cotton Coats—Brand New— 
Bo ee Pree , ie 
U. S ARMY Is REECE: ESO otton, 


con lit eee eee ee eee ee eee 
FREE—Send Today for Free Cetalog 
of Army Goods 

DIXIE GOVERNMENT STORES, 


Special at 


ATLANTA, GA. 
——l 





If you are thinking about doing some advertising, 





write for our rates 


UNITED STATES ARMY GOODS 
































‘i. 


CoO | SE 


ana 


® i> 





1922 


Saturday, August 5, 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


The < ate applies to the Carclinas- 

\ ia Edition—85,000 Circulation State 
P y what edition Sh casa wish to us¢ 

Any rtisement ghoul a be in our office at least 
1 jays before it is echeduled to appear. 

BER tKSHIR ES 

Purebred Berkshires. G. C. Stuart, Eastover, S. ( 
- Large B serkshires Stone ‘Gate Farm Petersburg, Va. 
Large Prolific Berkshires. Laurel Grove 1 
Home t \ vie 
“Ber t Big type James W. Graves, American 

I k Richmond, Va 

Re iires—Dc ay ith your scrub boar and grade 
i ir herd with one of my registered Berks — Boar 
Vises A good March « April pig‘ will cost u only 
¢ ,. cy me o . Is Church; registration free 
Frei D, Paxton, East alls Chureh, Va 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Duroc F igs 10 weeks, $7.5 Wayne ~ Williaa 
( ‘ ( N. C 

Duroc Pigs of the Best Breeding. Ritchie & Rainey, 
Petersburg, Va Route 4 





Duroc Shoats—3 months, $10; pair, $18. Best breed- 
ing I rview Farm, Ramseur, N. ¢ 
Jersey Pigs—Of best breeding, from 
A. Hardy. Jr Blackstone ya 
ale Pigs. bred sows and boars ex- 





Fairview Orchard Stuart, Va 














Re te ed Duroc-Jers sey Gilts J red fer ear 

farri Service boars Cc. D. Murphy, Atkins 
ESSEX 

“Tine Registered Essex Pigs—$11. E. L. Boder 

heimer, Kernersville, N. (¢ 
HAMPSHIRES 

75 Purebved Hampshire Pigs—$16 pair. N. Hundley, 
Bovats Va 

i100 High-grade Hampshire Pigs $10 pair J. Hager, 
Wervello, V 

tHampshires— Bread sows sprir gilts and boars 
loka farm Zattleboro, N. ¢ 

Registered Hampshire Hoxs—Free booklet. Hall 
Hampshire arm, Soperton, Ga 

POLAND-CHINAS _ 

Registered Big Type—Spotted Poland-Chinas— Write 

for special prices R. €. Criddin, Doswell, Vz 





entitled te gistratior $10 eact Mrs. Clara Belle 
fordan, § N. < 

or Sale—Perigreed Poland-Ch s—¢ ely ted 
te 5 000 « lausm: an boar; 2% n ths ok b t 
) Dellinger, Conover, N. C¢ 





ABERDEEN -ANGUS 


ant the 





Tt Ye 


Best in Al gus Catthe—Write Si: 
ford & Rich, Mocksville, N. C 
GUERNSEYS 


For Sa Purebred Guernsey Bull—Three (3) years 




















old eighs about 800 IbDs., gentle, splnedid mill es 
irs ertified check for $100 gets him, F. O. B. Du 
ham G. M. Carver, Box 411, Durham, N. ¢ 
HEREFORDS 
for Sale—Purebred Hereford Cows and Calves—Good 
quality and breeding. Priced to sell A. M. Fleming, 
Greensboro ( 
HOLSTEINS 
Registered Holstein Bull and Heifer Calves—Choice 
breeding R. ¥ Smith, Barber, Va 
Splendidly Bred Young 1 Holste n Bulls for Sate 
Prices right J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va 
JERSEYS 
For Sale—A Limited Number of Registered Jersey 
Bull Calyes—Line-bred Nobles, frown Resister of Merit 
dams U. S. Accredited herd Reyiolda, Ine., Rey- 
nolda, N. 
SHORTHORNS 
Short horns of Quality We have a_ herd of "good 
Shorthorns and are offering several nice young bulls 


very reasonably, Meadow View Farm, R. L. Bern- 
Cc 


hardt, Salisbury, N. 











SHEEP 











Registered ¥ ling Hampshire » Rams 145 to 195 
ts Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va 

Regi tered Hampshire Sheep—Big boned ram lambs 
yearlir rams and ewe lambs, sired by the North 
Carolina State grand champion. Blocky ewes. Hic 
ory Nut Gap Farm, Fairview, ¢. 

Registered Shropshires for Sale—Rams 2 and 3 
years, sired by imported Nock ram, $20 to $40. Year- 


$45 to $60. Ewes 


ling rams, aired by Hutching’s ram, 
$ North Carolina 


l to 6 3 $20 to $40 Sest in 
A. A Woodruff’ Cherry Lane, N. C 


PONIES 





POULTRY AND EGGS 
































ANCONAS 

Shepp At r “Mims, New 

A ; 1 
Str * ¢ 

LEGHORNS 
y by 
pr P Textile 
1 I ’ S 

MINORCAS 

sc. I _ = : els, He 
t P . ‘ “ ed i I 1 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

Thor 1 I k Imperia] Ringlet Roch Direct 
Stock 1 aves. Eges, $2. Mrs. Dora Minton, Jones- 
ville Va 

Barred Plymouth Rock Cocks—1 ye Cockerels, 
pullets, March hatch, $1.50; ready D. M. Pen- 
der, Potts ( 

Standard-bred Buff Rock Cockere $3 Hatching 
exes from same breed, $2.51 W. G. Sneed, Spring 

rden, Greenst NY. 4 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Irs. De to Reds—Both combs Order breeders 
Sat’ fle tomers in 18 states. Catalog free 

irs, J Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. 

For Sale—Purebred 8S, C. Red Hens—At 25c a bb., 
express collect Must make room for growing stock 
Special price during summer months Pri« of these 
hens after Septem Ist will be $3 to $1 Booking 
orders now for delivery on youn L 
prize winning sto Price $5 to $ 





will hold your bird 

delivery now 
e Garden winner. 
5 months America’s largest 
M. Carver, Box 411 





tat le 








TWO OR MORE BREEDS 





Reds, Langshans, White Rocks, Twin Oaks Poultry 
Yards, Haw River, N. C 

Cockerels—White Leghe s and Whi dottes— 
From 200-exg ai I lish birds if sold 





Fart Her 





Ow Blender 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 








CABBAGE— —COLLARDS— TOMATOES 
Cabbage : < lard 7 ts—500, 75« arolina 
Pla F's Areme ( 
We 























KO 
riet 
ex 
Cabbage t d T he ing 
or { ool $ 00 i ed 
Re ( Me I 1 8. ¢ 
bhage I O & i g va- 
t G postpaid ( 1,000 ex 
ed, ¢ 10,06 $7.56 Pisgah 
Cabbage nd (« ad f R les fi fall 
and winter heac gz; posty i, 300, 65« ”, $1; 1,000 
$1.56 big ik special t Q ade ‘ laple 
4 e Farms, Frankl Va 
000,000 F Cabbage to and Cabbage Collard 
Plant Res or or $1 F 1,006 Lp 
pustpaid Expr 10,000, $1 Sat etic 
or 3 mone ridewater ar Franklit 
Virgi 
Ta V etic Cabbage romate 1 ¢ ard 
i s 04 ! Ox OC postpaid, $7 by ex- 
pres 1,004 10,000, $7.5 Satisfactory J 8 from 
experie ed grower i es good plant R. ©. Parks 
Ulat ( 
CLOVER 
Fancy Crimson Clover—Imported or Tennessee grown; 
red clover, alsike, alfalfa, white blooming sweet clover, 
and l 8 POC Market unsettled Write for 
ates stating amount wanted Hudmon 
See Tenn 
GRASS ‘SEED 
Grass— For pastures. Lamtart ~ Darlington, 





ae 





Genuine Winter Turf Oats $1 bushel; sack lots up, 
90¢ bushel Hudmon Sced Co., Nashville, Tenn 

1,000 Bushets Choice Virginia Winter Turf Oats 

or seed For prices, address H. H. Meschendort, 


Box 171,~>Lynchburg, Va 


“Seed Oats—Recleaned 


2,000 Bushels Pure Fulghum 
and bagged in even-weight new bags after omer are 
received 85c bushel, F. O. B. cars, Washington 
N.C Samples request. W Midgette 


mailed on 
Cc 


Lake Landing 





Cunnin, whi im, , Brandy, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


~" « itle | Ponies, 








a 
Purebred Devon Calves and Southdown Sheep for 
Bale i. C. Hargrove, Canton, Cc 





MISCELLAN EOUS 





For Sale--Bayville Farms are offering at farmers’ 
Prices: 40 Registered Berkshire spring pigs; amp- 
shire Down Ram Lambs; 700 S. C. Rhode Island Red 


yearling and two-year-old hens. Farms, 


Ww W.N. Chi mings, | Manager, 


- PET STOCK 


Apply Bayville 
Lynnhaven, Va. 








PEANUTS 


Selected, Recleaned Runner 
5e ID Strickland & Baxter, 


PECANS 





F 





and 100-Ib. 
Ala. 


Peanuts 
Clio, 











rly Bearing Budded and Grafted Paper Shell 
Pecan Trees Vorid’ argest pecan nursery, and finest 
trees guaran teed Catalog free Bass Pecan Com- 
pany, Lumberton, Miss 








RYE 


Grown Rye “$1.60 bushel; 
Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn 








Southern sack lots up 


$1.50 bushel 





Does It cas sa drertine}—Sere are many moun- 
tains in Colorado higher than Pike’s Peak, but only a 
few people know it. Why? Because Pike’s Peak is 
well advertised, and the others are not. Moral: Adver- 
lise whatever you may have for sale. The Progressive 











r ariner 
DOGS 
. Malo lig , Pups ps_—With white “marking $10 each 
JM ass, 
\ tul—Train Pointers and Setters and Coon Dog: 
Rt ‘ rd, Tiger 






Pu Few trained 





1 months old. 
E. James, Dendron, Va. 

Re ~ady for fall training. 
Jones Farms, Kershaw, 8. C 


Fito Hound Pups- 
dogs ci W. 
— 











Purebred Pointers 
$15; females, $10. 
eine 


Genuine Abruzzi 
2.40 b shel. Hudm on 


For Prompt Re mittance, 
It Lasts Abi ruzzi Rye 
$4.75 each, 2%-bushel peg 
Field, Climax, N, 


TOMATOES 


Rye—$2.50 hushel; sack lots up, 
Seed Co., N shville, Tenn 





I Promise Shipment While 
Recleaned, good sacks, at 
Order now; short crop. 





Tomato Plants Ready—Globe, Ponderosa, Red Rock 
and Baltimores— Postpaid, 500, Thomasville Plant 
¢ Thomasville, Ga. 

Tomato Plants for Late Planting—Leading varieties 





500, T5c; 1,00€ $1.40 
Postpaid and insured, 
,N.C 


Collard and cabbage, same 
Mecklenburg Plant Co 

















gat tit ‘eect Collie Pups—Shipped from Pennsylvania; 
v6 and $1r K. Tack, Rainbow Lake, New Yor 
for Sale—Setter Pups—Ready for fall tre vining ; 
$1 temales, $10. W. W. Dark, Siler Cit 
Airedales, Beagles, Bird, House and Watch 
ined and pups, Trained dogs sent on trial 
lists. “‘OUCO’’ Kennels, 


price and reference 


Nale—Int ernational Champion _ Kootenai Chinook 











Bitet years old, $40, Registered Airedale 
th the best Airedale blood in America in 
raised, $15 to $25. Satisfaction guaran 

Eryant, Petersburg, Va 
ss RABBITS 
Manley’s Ga—Fiemish Giants— 


Ubbitry, 
Writ 


Comectiy bear Barren, 





Nursery -gre ts——Cat 





All Kinds of 

















I’. M. Crayton & Sens, Biltinore, N 

Iligh Testing Alfalfa Secd-—$6 as =e ! Red clove: 
$10 veet clover, $5 irimm = alf 1, $18; Timoth 
$2.50; Kanred seed wheat, $2.50; ¢ $1.50; sacks 
tree Order right from this ad for samples 
but would suggest you order now before prices advance 
and while we can make prompt shipment from coi 
plete stocks We ship from several points and save 
you treight charges M. C. Meier, Salina, Kansa 

TREES 
Get Our Prices Before Qrdering, J. Van Lindley 





Pomona 


Nursery Co 








8; direct | to planters 
plums, cherries, 
ornamental 
catalog Tea- 
Tenn 


Fruit Trees—Gre atly reduced prices 
June budded peaches, apples, pears 
grapes, berries, nuts, pecans, mulberries 
trees, vines and shrubs Free 64-page 





6 
wesseo Nursery Co, Box 108 Cleveland 











(15) 655 





















































HONEY 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT hice Honey—Guaranteed pure and delicious; 
$2.50, by mail postpaid; 10 Ibs. by express, F. O, 
6 « [he Stover Apiaries “né 
© Go not extend our ge neral eee ng uar- ; . mae never Apter: Hiesena, 
i vertisesr pur 
buying. "PATENTS 
fer- ade-m narks “C pyright Wr te to E 
ri ity. “Regist Patent Lawy 33 McGill 
hingts m « 
PRINTI 
ith i posts “Womble 
‘ ' N. 4 
' 
RESORTS 
‘ vo ‘ 
j me oO I ‘ | Fishing, bunt 
i R gh, N. ¢ N. 4 
: S Old Geere Mil “ 
Acre es eared land M ! smEEEEENEEED 
yn mill, Al { S zg painted tin 
i 1 located En slate-surfaced 
‘ m house Price $4.00 s d ocean shingles; Johns-Man- 
hase V e or call Carver Re i ( Box shes Richardson wall beard; ridge 
411, Durhar N. ¢ of 501 Tra ding downspouts kylights, ventilators 
We furnish mechanics 
VIRGINIA Budd-Piper Roofing 
hree Fa sare for Quick Sale 1 Beal | 
County, Va, 100 es, $5,000; 100 acres, $4,000 TOBACCO 
79 rs 00 Address HH. H. Mesche ori Box : : 
171, 1 Va Leaf Tobac Chewing, 5 WDs., $1.75; 10 
Any e. Thousand a level land. Wil $ Sniokir Ibs 1.25; 16 Ts., $2. Send 
se and bella lewues eng-time pi ente Fi ey; pay when received Tobacco Growers’ Union, 
ot rt grass, fruit Well located $l2 per can y . 
re Blake Farm Agency, le uw atura) Leaf Toba co—C hewin 5 ts., $1.75; 15 
235 Acres—Farmville 1% mile D $4. Smoking, 5 Ibs 15 Ibs. $3. Send 
eucck fave: GEE game: 16 Seats I 46 res €y, pay when received. Farmers’ Tobacco As- 
a 2 miles; unimproved; il: titoher for sociatior Paducah Kentucky. 
buildings: $30 acre; easy terms. Wills, Owner ire Sound Red Leaf Tobacco—Postpaid, 5-pound 
Far rmville Va. ree : pecans, ext ‘hh. fine chewing, $1.50; 2-year-old smok- 
a gE OE Farms; also Orchai #-chewing, 25; mild smoking, $1. John Hatk 
} Sale—Large and Sm Virgit ages Martin, Tenn. H atler is reliable.—Martin Bank 


located, Albemarle County, 
Is. roads and railway 
Write for list. H. 


Splendidly 
cellent schor facilities 


Hawthorne, 





oom cottage 


Mc oder m oe r 





Sale— 320 ) Acres— 
and porches ; 10 outbuildi 


and watered; nice orchard; 2 miles 











Some 




































WHEAT STRAW __ 





Baled et Wheat Straw—$12 ton. 
Mebane, N 


N. A. Kimrey 




















school, churches and stores; $30 acre 
Alberta, Virginia. 
rs s a) One 170-Acre Far 
ing 68 Farm 10-room dwell 
leared e are near Ric 
on ¢ a in one mile of g 
lies well. W. F , Owner, Route 3, 
burg Virginia 
OTHER STATES 
Wanted—To buy property in small town or village 
, c timber lands Any business proposition. 





1 
Polkton, 








Autauga County Farms 











tor sale on easy terms. Acreage of 80 to 1,000 acres 
ideal for stock raising, fruits and vege- 
table cotton roducing at present prices 
E. Thomas, Prattville, Ala 

ep oncom ae~cave-actaeaea vey tanta ciate S 
Karn $110 to $250 Monthly, Expenses Paid - As 
Railway Traffic Inspector—Position gué teed after 3 
Lonths pare-time study, or money ref ed iexcel- 
tunities. Write for free Booklet G 92. Stand 

Training Inst., Buffak N. Y 








“HELP ‘OR POSITION WANTED 


























Sale—A few choic e farms 








Men With Autos 
Wanted 


to introduce and 
take orders for our 
NEW PROCESS 
STORAGE BAT- 
TERY. Plates can- 
not sulphate or 
buckle. No expert 
attention required. 
One-half omp « water every 3 months, 
Made for autos, radios, lighting outfits 
and all other battery purposes. 


Guaranteed 2 Years 
The biggest money maker and greatest 
business builder ever known. Write 
today for our exclusive proposition 











a ae fee manent or ae SR, ee and low wholesale prices. 
1923 1. Kee , Traveler test, § 
: -_ a ee HARSHA BATTERY CO. Dept. 29 
SAL ESME N 
<a ; + 21 East Van Buren St. CHICAGO 
Simplifiec ools ( 4 
Cheas é Proof Agents wanted R. N. Gilley 
t Texas 

Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- PUREBRED POULTRY 
sils Sample package free Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. ¥ ES ieee 7 od 

Vruit Tree Salesmen—Profitable, pleas steady ANCONAS 
work. Good side line for farmers, teach and others RR ARR ene 
Permanent b for good workers Wi ite t as for 
tomas “Conrad Nurses, evt 26, Voncorl. Ca.” | Hens~ Shepard’s Anconas —Pullets 

Ambiticus Men—W: today for attri Sale—140 Yearling Ancona Hens and 175 April 
sition, selling iedoasianien s to America’s mos Pullets. Purebred Shepard stock, 

tomebile and sportsman’s magazines 0 Bae WRITD OR WIRE FOR PRICE 
a. ae a C. A. NORMAN, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





MACHINERY 


izontal Gasoline Engine 15 Hl Pp 


ae 





excellent 


Koos Hy¢ 





condition; demonstrate here. Price $350¢ Ff EB. Pore, 
Drewryville a 

Four Gin System—Fee:lers, cleaners, con 
densers with double box press; $506 Oil 
mill at sacrifice. Standard tractors, $349 each. Ad 


dress Box 29, Brunson, 8. € 


‘MISCELLANEOUS _ 


eee 


“post tpai dad, Atce 





Yara wide 
Ce., Ateo, Ga 


Notes, 


ee how 
 Drilling—10e yard, 


Collected anywhere ia 
Collection 


Accounts Claims 





world No charges unless collected. May’s 
Agency, So mmerset Ky 
Hemstitching and Pecoting—Will be done during 


LEGHORNS 








better service 


Bex 25, 


FAMOUS D. W. 
Line 


YOUNG STRAIN. 
bred by us 9 years. 


Choice Free-range Cockerels 
Ready September 20, 
Sired by Prize-winners from Many Shows, 


Single Birds — Trios — Pens 





GUARANTEED TO WIN—CONDITIONED FREE 


needs now, that we may 
at show time. Begin now 
TEXTILE INSTITUTE, 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
——— 


ite us your give you 


to win. 














August and September at 8c per yard; suitable thread 
furnished Mrs. H. L. Creech, Hickory, N, C 

w Rubber-tired Top Buggy, Poney and Harness; 
delivery truck, poney size; 1 feed cutter, in good con- 


dition; F. O. B. Chas. F. Stewart, 


Ss lisbury N. C. 


AUTO SUPPLIES _ 


Salisbury, $200 











ayemen, Repair- 
Popular Motor 
information 
batteries, 
Cincinnati 





Automobile Mec hanics Owner 
men — Send for free copy America’s 
Magazine Contains helpful, instructive 
on overhauling, ignition wiring, carburetor 
etc. Automobile Digest, 638 Butler Bldg 


BEES 





Italian Queens—Increase your honey yi ld with our 
“Root. Strand’’ queens Intested, $1.2 tested, $2.5 
Apiaries, Che rryville N. 4 


Write te p Stace up 


HONEY 


Fancy White Honey—Quality guaranteed: 10 IDs 
$2, postpaid J. O. Hallman. Fargo, Ga 








Strong 
Hatches Every Week During August and September. 
Order 
hatehed chicks. 





| BABY CHICKS—BABY CHICKS 


Single Comb White Leghorn Baby Chicks 


and Vigorous—From Our Special Matings. 


quick, Demand always great for our fall- 


PRICE—$4.25 per 25; $8 per 50; $15 per 100, 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed by Parcel Post. 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CQ., Ensley, | 
.. 








tance WHITE LEGHORNS 


Lay 265 to 301 eggs per year. 
Chicks, eggs, pullets, hens and males shipped C.O0.D. 

at low prices. Write today for — and complete’ 
inlecmacon to the World's Larges: 









Winners at 50 shows 


Leghorn Farms. 
O. B. FERRIS,930 6008, “grat RAPIDS, MICH 





ingredients — 
Nux Vomica 





Salt Your Stock the Blackman Way 









Saitpeter 
Copperas 
Sulphur 





Ff “Ai 
o7-™ 4 
a TON 
KONDITIONL® 
f Live S¥ocK } 
SS] 








DO YOU TAKE SALT 


with meals, or just fill up on salt once or 


TWICE A WEEK? 


A few licks of BLACKMAN’S Tonic 
Salt should be a part of the daily diet 
of your live stock. It is medicated and 
will improve digestion, make the feed 
go further, and keep them in healthy 
condition. So simple, so ea 
cp brick in feed-box—it will do the 
rest. 


The Blackman Stock Remedy Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Just 


moe 


' SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
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SPEED WAGON — 




















Designed Expressly 


It is an interesting fact that this Reo 
Speed Wagon, which enjoys a larger sale 
in cities than all others combined, was 
originally intended for farm service. 


In a word, it was designed and built 
expressly to meet conditions of rural 
hauling. 


There were several trucks of the old 
types that would perform on paved city 
streets. 


But once off the hard, even surface— 
and loaded as the farmer must load at 
times to get his hauling done—they soon 
went under, or showed an upkeep cost 
that was excessive. 


We felt that Reo was ideally equipped 
with experience and reputation to under- 
take this job that others shied clear of. 


We knew that certain factors were 
necessary to success. 


First, a rugged, dependable motor with 
a pull like a mule and built to stand grief. 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan 


For the Farmer’s Needs 


Over 75,000 Now In Use 


That Reo Four motor is unquestionably 
the greatest motor ever built—bar none. 


After more than ten years in service 
there is none to dispute that. 


Chassis must be just as rugged—cap- 
able of standing up under excessive 
overloads and on all kinds of roads. 


Transmission, clutch, gears, axles, steer- 
ing gear—all must have stamina to 
meet any condition. 


Speed too was essential if the truck were 
to pay for itself in saving of time, of 
men, and horses. 


This Speed Wagon does all that, and in 
addition, pays a handsome profit by get- 
ting your produce or stock to market in 
perfect condition, and early enough to 
guarantee you top prices. 


For all loads ranging from a quarter- 
ton to a ton-and-a-quarter. 


A lighter truck will not do your work— 
nor will it prove as economical as this 
Reo Speed Wagon. 
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PRICES 
Other body types are 
obtainable mounted 
upon the standard 
Speed Wagon chaesie at 


_ the following prices: 


Cab Express 
(Illustrated) - $1375 
Canopy Express 1375 


Stock Rack - 1400 
Carry All - - 1400 
Double Deck «+ 1400 
Stake Body . 1400 
Grain Body - 1425 


Chassis only #1185 


Reo Passenger Car 
Models 

Six-Cy1. Light 7- 
Pass. Touring Car $1595 
New Reo Phaeton 1745 
4-Pass. Coupe - 2355 
Reo Sedan - 2435 
Reo Taxicab— 

Complete - 2150 
All prices F. O. B. Lansing, 

Plus Federal Tax 


Write for Catalog 
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